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THE OUTLOOK. 


The Massachusetts Republican Convention has 
elaborated a civil service platform with more definite- 
ness than it has ever been elaborated before in any 
convention declaration. It is a healthy sign to see a 
political convention going beyond the ‘‘ glittering 
generalities ’”’ which have hitherto been thought ade- 
quate to silence, if not to satisfy, the public demand. 
- It thus formulates the proposed remedy of Massachu- 
setts Republicans for the present evils : 


‘‘The maintenance of the eonstitutional prerogative of the 
President to make nominations on his sole responsibility, and 
of the constitutional prerogative of the Senate to confirm, or 
to refuse to confirm, such nominations, free from executive 
dictation ; the relief and exclusion of the members of the 
legislative branch from the business of selecting officeholders 
in the department of the administration ; the prohibition of 
assessments upon the salary of officeholders for party pur- 
poses; appointments to clerkships to depend, in the first in- 
stance, upon successfully passing a proper examination, open 
to all applicants, without distinction of party ; and, secondly, 
upon satisfactory service during a period of probation; 
tenure of office during good behavior or for a reasonable 
fixed term, with promotion for meritorious performance of 
duty ; and no removals except for cause.” 


Of this the last clause is by far the most important. 
A public sentiment which should absolutely forbid 
the removal of a public officer from any purely ad- 
ministrative office, except for incompetency or ne- 
glect, would put an end to the strife for office by 
leaving few offices to be filled. 7 


In the Republican party in this State the Conkling- 
ites and anti-Conklingites have been wrestling with 
each other in every local convention ; Mr. Conkling, 
who was a candidate in his own district and con- 
ducted his canvass in person, has been beaten, and if 
he comes up to the Convention will come at the head 
of a contesting delegation. The present indications 
are, however, that President Arthur has interposed 
to secure harmony in the State ; that Mr, Conkling 


will remain at home; and that the business of the 
Convention will be quietly and expeditiously transact- 
ed. If these indications are justified by the event, and 
the unseemly dispute which has threatened to divide 
the party in this State be really settled, the country 
will feel that the new administration has had an 
auspicious beginning, and, whether it be due to the 
President’s intermediation or not, will not be slow 
to give to him all the credit. 


Preparations are in active progress for the celebra- 
tion at Yorktown, the distinguished guests from 
France being expected to arrive during the present 
week, It is difficult to see how the great numbers 
who expect to attend will be accommodated and pro- 
visioned, but the arrangements are in charge of an 
efficient committee, and no pains will be spared to 


| make the affair a conspicuous success. Nothing, it 


is to be hoped, will be said or done to mar the fra- 
ternal feeling between this country and Great Britain, 
which is stronger to-day, perhaps, than it has been 
for a hundred years, and which the sad event of the 
past summer has done so much to strengthen. The 
opportunity, indeed, would be an admirable one to 
show by some affirmative expression the affection 
which every American feels toward England and her 
Queen. 


The National League Convention in Ireland has 
gotten through its resolution-passing, speech-making, 
and cheering, and gone home. There were two signif- 
icant indications in this meeting : first, a Conserva- 
tive one, in the passage of a resolution to test the Land 
Act. This was carried in spite of the radicals, and in 
spite of the protests of the Irish-American delegates 
that if the tenants paid any rent to their landlords 
they need not look to America for more money, Mr. 
Redpath even went so far as to indicate that the 
Fenian funds would in that case go into powder and 
ball. But the tenants propose to see what they ean 
get out of the law before resorting to lawless meas- 
ures. The other was a radical indication ; the en- 
thusiastic passage of the resolution in favor of a 
national self-government. The land agitation has 
really been little more than a shrewd means of 
arousing the Irish people against English rule. The 
London ‘‘ Times” doubtless reflects universal Eng- 
lish sentiment when it declares that ‘‘ Great Britain 
will no more tolerate secession than the United States 
tolerated it in 1860.” Nevertheless Ireland may yet 
obtain local self-government; indeed it is to-day 
more probable of accomplishment by 1884 than the 
passage of so revolutionary a measure as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Land Act would have seemed three years ago. 


The discussion of the Irish Land bill is likely to 
be the prelude of an extended and vital discussion 
of the whole question of land holding in Great 
Britain. The agitation for such a land bill is already 
spreading rapidly. Large meetings have been held in 
Scotland, particularly, at which resolutions have been 
passed calling upon the Premier to treat the Scotch 
and English tenants as the Irish tenant has been 
treated, and grant them a proprietary interest in the 


soil they cultivate. Associations topromote this object 


have already been formed in four counties in Scot- 
land, and it is said that the idea has taken deep root 
in the Highland counties and the western islands. 
The Farmers’ Alliance, a representative body of ag- 
riculturists which exerted a great influence at the 
last elections, has pledged itself to introduce a Land 
bill by November. Mr. Gladstone will probably 
have to confront the same set of questions under 
another form which he spent the last session in dis- 
cussing, and which he showed himself so amply 
capable of approaching from the standpoint of wise, 
practical statesmanship. Any bill aiming at the re- 
form of landholding in England and Scotland will 


undoubtedly put an end to summary evictions and 
recognize the interest of the tenant in his own im- 
provements. The Scotch farmers are already de- 
manding rent reductions with great earnestness, and 
the new measure, whenever it comes, will probably 
provide for the settlement of rent disputes by a 


court of arbitration. It is evident that Mr. Glad- | 


stone’s promise to take upthe question was not made 
a moment too soon, and that only his timely fore- 
sight has placed him at the head of the new move- 
ment rather than in its rear. England is evidently 
engaged in a profound constitutional struggle to 
adjust her modes of administration tothe new de- 
mands of her growing national life. 


The ‘‘Spectator” thinks that the Trades Union 
movement is beginning to find substantial recogni- 
tion in England. At the recent session of the Trades 
Union Congress the Lord Mayor of London actually 
received the members at an evening entertainment ; 
a striking evidence that public sentiment has decid- 
edly advanced on the opinion once generally held, 
that the members of these organizations were to be 
regarded as public enemies. A significant action of 
the Congress was the expulsion of five members 
whose dues had been paid by the fair trade League. 
The immediate object of this action was undoubtedly 
to preserve the representative character of these 
Congresses intact by throwing all expenditures on 
the local societies, which are charged with the pay- 
ment of the expenses of their several delegates, but 
it also afforded a good opportunity for expressing the 
opinion of the Congress on the Fair-trade movement. 
It is evident that it finds no favor with artisans as a 
class ; they have apparently not forgotten the bur- 
dens of protection, and are not to be beguiled into re- 
storing the Conservatives to power under cover of a 
sham issue, 


Various facts were pointed out some weeks ago in 
these columns as indicative of a leaning to a more 
friendly policy on the part of the Pope to the 
Italian Government. There are evidences in the 
present condition of Italian politics that some such 
conciliatory movement may become absolutely neces- 
sary. The Italian Radicals are just now causing the 
Government a great deal of trouble by their persis- 
tent discussion of the question of Papal guarantees, 
These guarantees were embodied in an act passed in 
1871, immediately after Rome had passed into the 
hands of the present Government. They include a 
provision settlingan annuity of $645,000 0n the Pope, 
a provision making his person inviolable as that of 
the King, allowing him the maintenance of a military 
guard, the retention of the Vatican and several other 
palaces and public buildings ; the Government bind- 
ing itself to protect the sittings of the Cardinals dur- 
ing Papal eleetions, to allow the Pope to receive 
foreign ambassadors on the same footing as those ac- 
credited to the King, and giving him a private postal 
and telegraphic service. These very considerable 
concessions, made for the purpose of showing that 
the Italian Government, while overthrowing the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, had no desire to disturb his 
position as the head of the Church, have been the 
subject of constant agitation among the Radicals. If 
the Pope had chosen to meet the Government half 
way, uo serious question involving the guarantees 
would have been raised by any considerable number 
of persons ; but the fact that the Pope has continued 
to ignore the Government, declined to receive his 
annuity, and in every way expressed his abhorrence 
and contempt of the Italian State, has been steadily 
strengthening the position of the Radicals on this 
matter. The present position is fast becoming un- 
tenable. It is impossible to continue to i 
and confer benefits upon a Pope whose attitude is a 
studied insult to the Government which protects and 
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pays him; and unless some arrangement is reached 
which restores natural and healthy relations be- 
tween the two Powers a violent agitation is probably 
not far distant. 


The wisdom of the Liberal policy in withdrawing 
English troops from Afghanistan has been amply 
justitied by the latest developments in that country. 
Ayoob Khan, whose triumphal progress has been re- 
counted in these columns, and whose defeat of Ab- 
durrahman seemed to make him master of the situa- 
tion, has suffered a severe defeat in turn, and has had 
to retreat to Herat. After the usual manner of Af- 
ghanistan warfare, he made a brilliant dash, obtained 
a decided success, and then completely suspended 
operations, his own army melting away while his op- 
ponent had ample time to collect a new force. The 
attempt to turn Afghanistan intoasubstantial, orderly 
and friendly power toward England has decidedly 
failed; the establishment of such a government in 
that country as some visionary Conservatives hoped 
for is impossible so long as the character of the 
people remains what it is. 


DEATH SHOULD WAIT ON THE AT- 
TEMP T. 

** And yet, our legislation is incomplete. I would not have 
military guards about the President; were I in his place, I 
would rather take the bullet or the stiletto than walk forth 
day after day guarded from my fellow citizens; but, it seemns 
to me, when the whole commonwealth has committed its 
interests to the Governor, the judge or the President, that 
any attempt upon his life is treason to the welfare of the 
whole community, and that death should wait even on the 
attempt.”’—-[Mr. Beecher’s Sermon, September 25. 

HEN Jackson was attacked the act was con- 

doned as the causeless freak of a lunatic. 
When Lincoln fell, the nation attributed the malevo- 
lence of the assassin to the turbulent spirit of the time, 
and trusted that with the return of peace and general 
content an attempt upon the life of the President 
need not ever again be feared. They now realize, 
sadly, that additional laws or safeguards of some 
kind are needful. The life of the President—perhaps 
the lives of other chief officers—must be protected 
somewhat differently from that of the citizen. 

Let not the suggestion be deemed unrepublican. 
The theory of a republic certainly is that the people 
love their chief magistrate and cherish his person 
and safety. They doso. But it is not essential to 
the theory that every individual shares this senti- 
ment. Notwithstanding the majority have elected 
the man of their choice, and the minority have 
acquiesced, there may at any time be one man mad 
or wicked enough to attempt his life. Since the 
President is by virtue of his office exposed to special 
danger ; since simply as President he is a shining 
mark for any lunatic, vengeful office-seeker, or fanat- 
ical partisan, he should have special protection by 
law. 

It is searcely necessary to point out that the 
word ‘‘treason” is used above in a metaphorical 
or figurative sense. The crime treason, using the 
term as lawyers use it, cannot be enlarged to include 
shooting at the President. Even the murder of a 
President would not, ordinarily, be treason. Why 
not? Because the Constitution declares that 
‘‘treason against the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid or comfort.” Our colonial 
ancestors were sensible of the evils which arose in 
English history from the doctrine of ‘‘ constructive 
treason,” under which the courts might pronounce 
almost any conduct obnoxious to government, trea- 
sonable ; and they prohibited this. doctrine, wholly. 
An attack upon the President can not form the crime 
of treason unless there is something which can be 
called war in aid of which it is made. Moreover, to 
deal with the offense as treason would be defective 
in this, that the law would not reach aliens. Trea- 
son is a breach of a subject’s allegiance; it cannot 
be charged against one who does not owe allegiance. 
An unnaturalized foreigner cannot be guilty of trea- 
son. Yet it would be very unfit that any new law 
on the subject should omit aliens. 

The general sentiment of the country demands 
from Congress some thoughtful, comprehensive law 
punishing attempts of this sort with severity com- 
mensurate to the peculiar value of the President’s 
life, and the special dangers to which he is exposed. 
Congress has the power. The constitutional re- 
striction ypon treason does not forbie such a law. 
This was decided by the Supreme Court in one of 
the trials arising out of tte Aaron Burr’s notorious 
enterprise ; when it was said that a crime of this 


nature, which does not amount to treason but has a 
tendency toward subversion of government, may re- 
ceive such punishment as Congress shall prescribe, 
though it be not called treason. If any one asks 
under which of the powers of Congress such a law 
may be made, the answeris: Under the general 
power ‘‘to,make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the . . . 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof.” A law protecting ofticers against 
attempts at assassination is, clearly, one necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution their official 
powers, Hence it would operate throughout the 
country ; not merely within the District of Columbia. 


FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


Two persons, possibly more, wish during the coming 
winter to devote two nights a week to the gaining of a better 
general knowledge of the history of our country. What 
History or Histories will be best, and what books, if any, to 
be used in connection with the study ? o. e.& 

T is almost as difficult to prescribe a course of 
reading for an unknown correspondent as it is to 
prescribe a course of diet for an unknown patient. 
Tastes and capacities both differ, and the success of a 
reading circle depends almost as much upon the 
taste as upon the capacity. It is as useless to feed 
the mind as the body unless there is an appetite, 
and the food must be adapted to the appetite. The 
larger the circle the more difficult it is to make this 
adaptation, for what is pleasing to one is uninterest- 
ing to another, We can therefore, in answer to your 
inquiry, only give some broad and general directions 
which may aid you in making out a course for your- 
self, and may at the same time be of service either in 
inciting others to form a like reading circle or in 
aiding them to carry out their purpose already 
formed. 

1. Be content to begin in a small way. A great 
many reading circles come to naught because too 
large a work is undertaken; after a little progress 
made obstacles intervene, and finally the club be- 
comes discouraged and is broken up. Begin with an 
article or a book that can be finished within a rea- 
sonable time, so that if your elub is but of short 
duration it will still have achieved something. This 
very fact will inspire it to go on to future achieve- 
ment, Do not, therefore, lay out for yourself a com- 
plete course of American History, You may have in 
your own mind a hope of completing such a course, 
but be content to propose to the circle a single book. 

2. Supply yourself with some material for side 
studies to throw light upon your reading. Have a 
Webster’s Dictionary at hand (if you carnot pro- 
cure the unabridged get a small school edition), and 
do not allow your reader to pass any word the mean- 
ing of which is unknown to your circle or the pro- 
nunciation of which is left in doubt. Have also an 
atlas, Of course a large and fine atlas, such as Zell’s 
or Johnson’s or Steiners’ or Mitchell’s, is best, but a 
common school atlas, which need not cost you over 
$1.25, will do very well. If practicable, supply your- 
self also with a cyclopedia. The American Book Ex- 
change edition of Chambers’s will do very well, and is 
low priced. If there are any references in your reading 
which are not understood, appoint one of your num- 
ber to look the matter up in the cyclopedia and re- 
port the result of his research at your next reading. 
Thus your gathering will become a class for study 
as well as a circle for reading, and the interest will 
be increased by your occasional references to your 
dictionary, your atlas and your cyclopedia. More- 
over, by these references the important facts are fast- 
ened in the mind. As no word should be passed 
the meaning of which is not understood, so no geo- 
graphical reference should be passed the place of 
which on the map is not pointed out; and no his- 
torical or biographical reference the meaning of 
which is not explained by some member of the circle 
or by a reference to the cyclopedia. 

3. Fix on some regular hour for your reading ; as 
definitely allotted as your hour for breakfast, dinner 
or supper. Determine at the outset what shall con- 
stitute a quorum. If you never read unless the 
whole circle are present your course will be liable 
to constant interruption. Agree, for example, if five 
constitute thefcircle, that any three shall constitute 
a quorum and the reading shall go on, and the two 
absent ones shall make up for the loss as best they 
can. By such a rule you will save all time wasted in 
the discussion of the question, Shall we read to-night? 
and it is astonishing how much time is wasted in such 
discussions. 

4. Having adopted these preliminary rules, take 


your book and begin your course. The ‘‘ History 
of Columbus,” by Washington Irving, is written in 
his inimitable style and is every way excellent for 
reading aloud. A brief account of the discovery of 
America and of the colonial days is afforded in the 
first two volumes of Jacob Abbott’s ‘‘ History of the 
United States,” published by Sheldon & Co, These 
volumes are simall ; they will serve a useful purpose 
as an introduction to American history, though they 
are hardly adequate for anything like a complete 
education in the epoch of which they treat. Passing 
from the discovery of America, there are no better 
books on the colonial days than ‘‘ Parkman’s Histo- 
ries,” published by Little, Brown & Co. They do 
not cover all the American colonies, but they are 
graphic, pictorial and trustworthy, and fascinating in 
method of treatment and instyle. Palfrey’s ‘‘ History 
of New England,” in two volumes, is an admirable 
work, but too voluminous for your purpose, and 
goes too much into detail. The younger members 
of your reading circle will be interested in some of 
the volumes of John 8. C. Abbott’s ‘ Pioneers and 
Patriots of American History,” published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. The volume on Kit Carson and that on 
Daniel Boone afford a very graphic picture of the 
early settlements in the West. In the study of these 
colonial days you can profitably make an exeursion 
into the realm of poetry by reading -Longfellow’s 
‘* New England Tragedies,” 

The next epoch in American history is that of the 
American Revolution. For this read Irving’s “Life 
“of Washington,” or Lossing’s ‘‘ Pictorial Field Book 
of the Revolution,” or follow Irving with Lossing. 
There is no history of the war of 1812 for such a cir- 
cle comparable to that of Lossing. The epoch fol- 
lowing the war of 1812 has not been written in an 
interesting manner ; and probably for a family-read- 
ing circle the only wise course is for one member to 
get at the facts by conning a school history and de- 
vote one or two evenings to putting those facts before 
the rest of the circle. The last chapter in American 
history is that of the Civil War, which has been told 
in three volumes by Benson J. Lossing ; in two vol- 
umes, by John $8. ©. Abbott. Badean’s “ Life of 
General Grant” or the Compte de Paris will, either 
of them, give a, more scientific military account of 
the campaign ; but this probably you do not want. 

We have laid out forfyou much more than one 
winter’s work. There is, unfortunately no single 
history of the United States which does for our 
country what Green has done for England in his 
‘* History of the English People.” There is, how- 
ever, much that is valuable in Bryant’s ‘‘ History of 
the United States,” in four large volumes (Seribner’s 
Sons); in Benson J. Lossing’s ‘‘Our Country: a 
Household History for all Readers,” in three volumes 
(H. J. Johnson) ; and either of these works will serve 
you a good purpose if you are clear in your own mind 
that you wish to settle down upon a complete and 
comprehensive work, tracing the nation’s history from 
its discovery to date. But, in our judgment, your 
better course is not to undertake as your scheme a 
history of the United States ; take a single book, and 
when you have finished that go on to another. We 
shall be glad to know at the end of the winter how 
your reading class has succeeded, and to-record its 
experience for the information and the inspiration of 
others, 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 

‘* The prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up.” two of you shall agree touching any- 
thing, it shall be done.”” Will you please give to an earnest 
seeker after truth your opinion as to whether the above, and 
many equally positive and unequivocal assertions and prom- 
ises, were only applicable to those to whom they were first 
addressed. We know that they do not apply to the humb‘e 
petitions of Christians in these days; and we all have seen 
recently, with deep sadness, that we have no right to trust in 
their apparent significance. Im your editorial of this week 
you say that the life of the President was nct chiefly the ob- 
ject prayed for, and that the petitions of thousands were 
answered by giving him patience, endurance and resignation. 
This does not seem to me a correct statement. His recovery 
to health was the blessing mainly craved, and the Christian 
graces, so prominent during his illness, were of comparative- 
ly minor importance. The faith of many believers has been 
in a degree shaken. Can the explanation that the promises _ 
alluded to were limited in their application be properly of- 
fered as a solution of this mystery ? G. H. L. 

Sept. 25th. 

HERE are some good Christian people wo give 

to the promises quoted by you, and to others of. 

like character, a literal interpretation, and who at 
least seem to suppose that God will really give to 
earnest and devout souls whatever they ask for. We 
do not believe it. It would be a most terrible gift ; 


for it would be the gift of omnipotence without the 
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gift of omniscience to guide it. The power to do 
would be given without the wisdom to direct. The 
parent would be permitted to determine whether his 
child should live or die, and denied the wisdom to 
foresee the future of his life, or peer into his future 
~ after death, in order to determine wisely between the 
two. The patriot would be permitted to decide 
whether the wounded President should live or die, 
though wholly unable to know whether dying or liv- 
ing would be either happier for the sick or best for 
the nation. ‘This would be as if a shipmaster should 
put the helm of an ocean steamer in the hands of a 
ehild without a knowledge of the ocean he was tra- 
versing, the coast toward which he was bound, or the 
auc of navigation. 
God has never conferred upon his children so dire- 
ful a power as this. He has never made prayer so 
destructive an instrument. At no epoch in the his- 
tory of the world has he granted to his children what- 
ever they asked, however devout, godly and full of 
faith. Surely no child of his was ever nearer to him 
than Jesus Christ, his well-beloved Son. But Jesus 
Christ wrestled in prayer so that his sweat was, as it 
were, great drops of blood falling down to the ground. 
‘Tf it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” He 
even plead the possibility: ‘‘Abba, Father ; all 
things are possible unto thee.” But the cup was not 


taken away. He drank it to its bitter dregs. And } 


the passion from which he prayed to be delivered 
proved the world’s redemption. 

No prayer is truly Christian—that is, truly Christ- 
like—that is not uttered with, expressed or implied, 
‘‘Not as I will, but cs thou wilt.” This is not 
merely to be resigned to the Father’s will; it is to 
desire it. It is for the mother to ask God to decide 
whether the babe shall live or die ; for the nation to 
ask God to choose whether the President shall abide 
or depart. No man prays with faith who thinks 
that he knows better than God; or who, not know- 
ing, wishes that his ignorance might overrule God’s 
wisdom. Surely every praying heart can see how 
God has already done more for the nation by Presi- 
dent Gariield’s death than could have been done by 
his administration, however brilliant and successful 
it might have been. He has answered the prayers 
of his children, as he answered the prayer of his 
Son, not by taking away the cup but by making the 
nation’s passion serve an infinitely more beneficent 
purpose than could have been secured by the nation’s 
’ deliverance. He has taught us that the Christian 
graces of fidelity, conscientiousness, heroism, pa- 
tience and, above all, of faith in God are not ‘of 
comparatively minor importance,” but are the true 
life, in eomparison with which all mere heart-beats 
are as nothing. He has taught the whole nation to 
count goodness more than greatness, the soul as 
more than the body, the life as more than its rai- 
ment. He has put courage into the fearful, love 
into the selfish, fidelity into the wavering, patience 
into the restless and complaining; in a word, the 
fruits of the Spirit into lives before barren. He has 
heard the prayers of his people though he has not 
granted them, and has done for them—even for those 
who knew not how to pray as they ought—exceeding 
abundantly above all that they could ask or think. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Kay Palmer contributes this week a helpful paper to 
the ‘‘Thoughts for Silent Hours” on the disclosure of the 
hidden things of God; Mr. Joel Benton furnishes some in- 
teresting particulars based on J. Hammond Trumbull’s 
late publication on Indian nomenclature; Mr. Frank H.: 
Converse sketches a summer Sunday at sea; Eleanor Kirk 
draws upon some of her rural New England experiences to 
enter a needed protest against the overwork of farmers’ 
wives and daughters: and the Rev. H. D. Northrup gives 
some personal reminiscences of the late Dr. Guthrie. In the 
department of Books and Authors will be found some pen 
pictures of Spain from De Amicis’ new volume, and in the 
Young Folks Mr. McCormick shows from the story of Gar- 
field’s boyhood why it was that his manhood became so 
honored. The memorial sonnet by Mary A. P. Stansbury 
is, we think, one of the most delicate poetic tributes that has 
anywhere been paid to the late President’s memory. 


Jt is more than a generation ago that a young Vermonter 
named John Purple Howard left his native city of Burlington 
to seek his fortune in New York. He was as little encum- 
bered with baggage as Whittington himself, for he carried 
all his earthly possessions in a bandbox, as in after years he 
was fond of saying. But, though poor, he possessed the quali- 
ties that always and everywhere command success; and, be- 
ginning in a humble way as an innkeeper, like his father and 
elder brother before him, he rose step by step, until at the 
time of his retirement from active life he was at the head of 


one of New York’s largest hotels, and had accumulated a 
»rincely fortune. As the burden of years increased, Mr. 
Howard determined, as he said, to be his own executor, and 
to give no inconsiderable share of his fortune for public uses. 
His beneficence has extended chiefly to the city in which he 
waz born and which he loves ; aud he has indissolubly linked 
his naine with that of Burlington. A year or two since he built 
an opera bouse, which is one of the most beautiful and suo- 
stantial edifices of the kind in New England, and such a one, 
probably, as exists i» no other city of no greater size in the 
country—for it is to be remembered that Burlington is 
only a miniature city, having a population of con- 
siderably less than twelve thousand. For 8t. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, already his debtor for splendid gifts, Mr. 
Howard is now building a beautiful stone chapel, which is to 
be consecrated in a month or two. To the University of 
Vermont he gave last June fifty thousand dollars, and for its 
park he has ordered a heroic statue of Lafayette, on which 
the well-known sculptor, J. Q. A. Ward, is now engaged. 
The memorial of the great Frenchman will be especially ap- 
propriate, since the corner-stone of the main University 
building was laid by him on his visit to this country fifty-six 
years ago. Mr. Howard’s munificence is further attested 
by costly publie fountains in the city’s three parks and in 
the cemetery, wliere a stately monument marks his family’s 
last resting place. To enumerate his minor benefactions 
would be an almost endless task, so many and so varied are 
they; and his plans for the future, it is understood, include 
public gifts as liberal as those of the past. In such a con- 
nection it would be unjust to omit mention of Burlington's 
other great philanthropist—that kindly and generous woman, 
Miss Mary Fletcher. Her monuments are a free hospital, 
built and endowed at an outlay of a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars, and a free public library which now contains fourteen 
thousand volumes. Forever blessed are the namesof such 
benefactors of the human race; and fortunate above its fel- 
lows is the little city which numbers among its people such 
generous souls. 


The religious newspapers, in reporting the Thomas cuse at 
Chicago, give quite generally the eloquent invective of the 
prosecution as a calm statement of the facts in the case. 
This would hardly be accounted impartial journalism cutside 
of the religious press. We gave last week a statement from 
a well-informed correspondent of the facts as seen from both 
sides. Whether Mr. Thomas is guilty of deviation from the 
standards of the Methodist Church we do not undertake to 
say. That there are two sides to this question is evident, 
since the original prosecutors abandoned the case and the 
decision of the tribunal in favor of presenting Mr. Thomas 
for trial was reached by a bare majority. That the count was 
not determined wholly by partisan conditions is also evi- 
dent, since the majority differed on the different charges. 
Eight to one thought him heretical on future puvishment; 
five to four condemned him on the Atonement. The public 
generally are much more interested in a more fundamental 
question. No Christian church has a right to exclude from 
its pulpits those whom Christ and the Apostles would have 
welcomed to the ministry of the Gospel. Whether Mr. 
Thomas is a Methodist teacher is a small matter; is he a 
Christian teacher? We have asked him to tell our readers 
in his own way what he believes and teaches respecting In- 
spiration, Atonement and future punishment, that they may 
decide for themselves whether he has the qualifications which 
Paul prescribes: ‘* Holding to the faithful (7. e. spiritual) 
word, which is according to the teaching (of Christ), that he 
may be able both to exhort in the sound teaching and to con- 
vince the gainsayers.’”” We hope he will comply with -our 
invitation. The pnblic will be glad to know. 


The Inebriates’ Home at Fort Hamilton loses, in the 
death of the Rev. John Willett, its founder and first super- 
intendent, a man of rare character and worth. The Home, 
which has come to be second tono other in the country, was 
the eutgrowth of Mr. Willett’s unfeigned philanthropy ap- 
plied to a class of persons for whom pity is but too often 
another name for contempt and unconcern. He believed 
something better could be done with an inebriate than sub- 
ject him to confinement and disgrace, and it was this feel- 
ing applied to the rescue of oneand another which at length 
developed into an institution which has restored hundreds 
of persons to manhood and self-respect. Such an institu- 
tion required in a superintendent courage, firmness, pa- 
tience, charity and good sense, and all these Mr. Willett 
possessed in a remarkable degree. .In treating the peculiar 
class of unfortunates who came under his care he never re- 
sorted to nostrums and theories, but set himself to wean 
them from the cup and build them up in the very things 
which the cup had weakened or destroyed. This he did by 
means of good living, good company, diversion, reading, 
or whatever else might aid in restoring health, strength aud 
self-respect. The Inebriates’ Home was known both at 
home and abroad for its successful treatment, and when 
Mr. R. Graham visited this country last Fall he spent a week 
or two in the institution in order to become familiar with 
its methods. One could wish the Home no greater good 
fortune than success in finding a man who shall possess the 
capabilities and virtues of its late superintendent. 


in a recent article in the Princeton Review Canon Rawlin- 
son entertains the confident hope that great strides may 
be made toward accomplishing the civilization of Africa 
within the next quarter of a century, but, on the whole, it 
seems to be more a case of hopethan confidence. He shows 
that Christianity will do something, and still more the desire 
of ivory, gold, and of 60 mamy products to be found in that 
‘‘dark continent;” but that civilization has exceptional ob- 
stacles to contend with in its comparatively limited coast- 
line, in the fact that its great rivers give no access to the 
interior, as in case of the Amazon or Misaissippi, in the bar- 
rier caused by the Great Desert, which essentially cuts off all 


York. 


approach from the north, in the unhealthfulness of the cli- 
mate which so largely prevails, and in the savage and disor- 
ganized character of the natives, who, whatever regard they 
have for the white man, especially regard him in the way of 
delicious eating. He thinks that the overflow from Europe 
which is now pouring into Australia, Canada and the United 
States may, in time, become an overflow from thesé¢ coun- 
tries, seeking a wider field in Africa. This may certainly be 
true to some extent, but the writer sufficiently proves that it 
is not safe to argue from countries which have every advan- 
tare and afford every opportunity to one in which the 


‘ad vantages are seriously opposed by obstacles and dangers. 
As yet, the future of Africa so far as civilization is concerned . 


secms to be extremely uncertain. 


K.ven at the expense of calling attention to somebody's 
blundering, the ‘‘ Churchman” shows a commendable desire 
of doing justice by giving a second review of Mulford’s ‘* Re- 
publie of God,” which is as careful and appreciative as the 


first was careless and unjust. The first critic, in fact, tossed 


the book aside as if it were scarcely worth noticing. The 
second calls it aremarkable work, and, while he would not be 
understood as fully indorsing each particular statement to 
be found in its pages, is ‘** free to say that it is the most im- 
portant contribution to theological literature thus far made 
by any American writer.’”’ There is in this statement a 
touch of extravagance, but it is far more just than some of 
the statements in. the first review. Whoever had read Mr. 
Mulford’s book called ‘‘ The Nation” was well prepared to 
believe that any subsequent work which he might lay before 
the public would be richly worth reading. Any reviewer 
who could not see this even in the opening chapter of this 
‘* Institute of Theology” had grievously mistaken his calling. 
Equally inexcusable is the criticism in another Episcopal 
paper which classes Mulford with the Neologists and skep- 
tics. On the contrary, he is an eaPnest, vigorous and pro- 
found Christian thinker,who has thrown the entire weight of 
his thinking against the doubting, materializing tendency. 


The faculty of Amherst College have taken still another 
step forward in the way of college discipline. The President, 
with the consent of the faculty, has offered to the students 
the privilege of electing certain representatives In whose 
bands will be left certain matters of college administration 
now undertaken by the faculty. This so-called representa- 
tive assembly will probably be composed of four Seniors, 
three Juniors, two Sophomores and one Freshman, with a 
member of the faculty as presiding officer, if the classes ac- 
cept the proposal. This now seems doubtful. We have 
very little doubt, however, that the proposal will in time 
work out its own acceptance; at the same time we commend 
the wisdom of hesitation. The men who are slowest to take 
new responsibilities are generally the most faithful and 
efficient in sustaining them. The entering Freshman class 
at Amherst numbers ninety-four, many of those taking the 
examinations remaining but a year. Some twelve or fifteen 
have entered the other classes from other .colleges, drawn, 
in some cases at least, by the ‘‘ Amherst plan.”’ 


The Monthly Meeting of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy was held in the rooms, 4 Winthrop Place, New 
York, on the afternoon of the 29th of September, the Rev. 
Dr. Deems presiding. Reports of progress were made. It is 
intended to have a public meeting in October, with an address 
by a distinguished scholar to be named hereafter. Among 
the members who have joined during the month the names 
were called of L. M. Bates, Esq., Harrington Putnam, Esq., 
and the Rev. Wesley R. Davis, of New York General O. O. 
Howard of West Point, the Rev. Richar’ S. Storrs, D.D., 
Professor H. C. Alexander, of Union Theological Seminary, 
Va,and the Rev. Dr. Sturtevant, of Jacksonville, Il. There 
are now sixty-five members on the roll. Those who desire 
further information in regard to the workings of the society 
will have a prospectus sent free by addressing, American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, 4 Winthrop Place, New 


The following persons have sent us for the Michigan suf- 
ferers the sums set after their respective names: 
Sabbath-School First Congregational Church, Mont- 


Will John G. Dalmar please send to The Christian Union 
his post-office address. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


fAny person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


-—It was recently stated by a minister in a sermon that President 
Garfield was the only Christian President we had since the days of 
Washington. Is this true? Did President Lincoln ever make an 
open profession of Christian faith? To make an open profession 
of one’s faith is it essential that it be done in a Christian church? 

J.D. W. 

In answer to this inquiry we quote from the ‘* Evangelist” 
an extract from a letter by the Rev. Frederick D. Powers, 
who was President Garfield’s pastor: *‘l suppose every 
man, woman and child in the United States, of any informa- 
tion concerning the Nation’s history, knows that General 
Washington was a Christian—a member of the Episcopal 
Church. J] have always said, when questioned on this point, 
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that since Washington I believe Mr. Garfield was the only 
active member of a Christian church who had been called to 
that position. I know the elder Adams is saidto have been 
a Unitarian, but whether an active member of that commu- 
nion there seems tu be some doubt. The younger Adams, I 
believe, was not connected publicly with the Unitarian 
Church. The religious position of William Henry Harrison 
seems also uncertain. Jackson and Buchanan became Pres- 
byterians after they retired from public life; they were not 
communicants of Christian churches when called to the 
Chief Magistracy. Andrew Johnson was connected with 
the same religious people with whom President Garfield is 
identified, namely, the people known simply as ‘ Christians,’ 
or ‘ Disciples of Christ’; but he was not an active Christian 
while President, though he had made the profession of re- 
ligion some time before his elevation to the Presidency.”’ 


—How far can such teaching as 1 John ii., 20, 27 (Revised Version) 
be followed literally? What are the safeguards? One practical 
illustration is the Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, just tried in a pre- 
liminary way for hereey. He is a most godly, Christ-like, prayerful, 
humble man, as all his friends know; and my wife knows him, and 
our friends can but love the man. Yet he is tried for heresy. An- 
other is Dean Stanley. Dr. Reuen Thomas, in The Christian Union 
of Sept. 14th, says: ‘*‘ He belonged to a school who asserted their 
right to go straight to God as he revealed himeelf and learn of him. 
Reve: ently using all the past, - yet believing in a living Holy 
Spirit, . . . he refused to be loaded with a dead past.” The world 
must certainly be led on somehow, and al] the past is not ** dead.” 
Please give some hints on this problem. 


Verse 27, to which our correspondent refers, is as follows: 
‘* And as for you, the anointing which ye received of him 
abideth in you, and ye need not that any one teach you; but 
as his anointing teacheth you concerning all things, and is 
true, and is no lie, and even as it taught you, ye abide in 
him.” This is clearly not to be taken literally, because in 
that case John would not have written this letter for the 
purpose of instruction. It is a broad, strong and somewhat 
hyperbolical expression of the truth that every disciple of 
Christ may be so taught of the Holy Ghost as not to be de- 
pendent upon or governed or controlled by any human 
teacher. We live in an epoch in which the promise made 
through Peter is fulfilled: ‘‘ Ye shall receive the Holy Ghost” 
—a promise made unto all that are afar off. Faith in this 
present inspiring teaching of the Holy Ghost was character- 
istic of Dean Stanley and of the school to which he belonged, 
and of which he was a distinguished representative. He did 
not refuse to learn from the past; on the contrary, the 
greater part of his life work was devoted to the elucidation 
of the moral and spiritual lessons which that past affords. 
But he refused to be loaded with the past; he refused to be in 
subjection to it or to be required to limit his own perception 
of spiritual truth by that which had characterized the chil- 
dren of God in past ages. 


— What steps must be taken by a minister of another denomination 
who wiehes to enter the ministry of the Congregational Church? I 
would also like to know which you consider your best work on the 
history, doctrine and polity of the Congregational Church. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio. Ww. 

To enter into fellowship with the Congregational ministry, 
the proper course is to apply to some local association of Con- 
gregational ministers for admission to their body. In making 
this application you should bring with yon evidence of your 
church membership and of your ministerial standing in the 
denomination to which you have before belonged. To be- 
come settled over a Congregational church there is no other 
way than to secure introductions to vacant pulpits, and thus 
obtain an invitation either for temporary supply or toa perma- 
nent pastorate. You may do this without having previously 
connected yourself with any local association, and may be- 
come a temporary supply of any Congregational church 
while still ministerially connected with any other denomina- 
tion ; but in order to become permanent pastor of the church, 
and to be brought into fellowship with other churches and 
other ministers, it is necessary to call a council of churches 
and ministers in the vicinity of the church to which you ex- 
pect to minister, and present to them your credentials and 
satiefy them of your piety, your soundness, and your ability 
to teach. The best work on the history, doctrine and polity 
of the Congregational Church is Dr. Dexter’s book on ‘‘ Con 
gregationalism.” 


—There are many routes by which the people of the North 
ean reach Atlanta, Ga., the locality of the International Cot- 
ton Exposition, which opens October 5th and closes Decem- 
ber 3lst. Tickets are sold in New York for the same price 
over both the Kemesaw and the Piedmont Air Line; the 
first carries the passenger from Washington to Lynchburg. 
thence to Knoxville and so on to Dalton and Atlanta. The 
other goes by way of Richmond, Danville and Charlotte. 
Board can be secured in private houses at prices averaging 
two dollars per day for transient visitors, or twelve dollars 
per week for those who wish to stay several weeks or longer. 
This matter is in charge of Mr. John C. Kimball, chief of de- 
partmentof private entertainment, who will answer all letters 
addressed to him on the subject, furnishing whatever infor- 
mation is desired, and making definite arrangements for vis- 
itors who apply to him, without cost to themselves. Besides 
this there will be two encampments located near the Exposi- 
sition, in one of which families will be cared for, while the 
other will be for men alone. The Exposition will open 
promptly on the 5th of October, the day originally designa- 
ted, and, while everything will not be in place, a very large 
proportion of the exhibits will be ready, and it is hoped there 
will be less delay in the absolute completion of the entire ex- 
hibition than is usual in such cases. 

—Pilease inform me upon what authority you spell the “* Czar” of 
Russia “ Tsar.” SUBSCRIBER. 

SaLem, N. J. 

The Russian Imperial title isa form of Kaiser, or Cmsar. 
The hard sound of the k having been changed by Tartar 
fongues jnto ¢, the dictionaries give Tzar, or Tsar, as the 


proper pronunciation. This spelling is accordingly adopted 
by some of the best English authors; Wallace, in his stand- 
ard work on Russia, for example. Probably the spelling 
Czar grew out of the connection of the word Tsar with the 
word Cesar. It is certain, however, that if the name is to 
be given anything approximating a Russian sound, the Tsar 
more nearly approximates it than Csar, for in the latter form 
the c would almost necessarily be silent. 


—I am on a debate in contest for a medal. I have the affirmative 
of the subject: ** Ought America to continue to invite immigration.” 
Can you send me something good in favor of the affirmative? If you 
have not anything or. hand, please do me the favor to tell me where 
I can get the desired information. F. M. H. 

We do not know of any book or publication giving ina 
concise)manner directly the arguments in favor of immigra- 
tion—The best argument is the history of the past fifty years, 
showing first what the immigrants have done for America in 
developing her mines, building her railroads, cultivating her 
prairies and opening up generally her vast untrodden wilder- 
nesses; and, secondly, what, America has done for the immi- 
grants in developing their manhood by giving them free 
schools, free churches and a free ballot. Statistical informa- 
tion will be found in the reports of the Department of the 
Interior, but it would have to be gathered and collated by 
careful study and a somewhat skillful hand. 


— Which is the best Bible Commentary for use in the family and 
in Bible classes ? J. K. C. 
MORRISTOWN, N. J., Aug. 24, 1881. 


We know no better commentary on the whole Bible for 
the family and Sunday-school teachers than that of Jameson, 
Faussett & Brown, republished in this country by Lippincott 
in six volumes, and by subscription by one or two houses in 
one volume, but without the Scripture text. For special 
commentaries on the Old Testament we recommend Murphy 
on the books of the Pentateuch, Barnes and Alexander on 
the Psalms, and Henderson on the minor prophets. Forthe 
books of the New Testament, Barnes, Alford’s ‘‘ New Testa- 
ment for English Readers,” and Lyman Abbott's Illustrated 
Commentary. 


—For ‘‘ American Journal of Education,” reeommended in 
a recent number of The Christian Union as the best of its 
class, substitute ‘‘ Journal of Education: New England and 
National.” It is published weekly in Boston, ‘‘ Education,” 
an international magazine, bi-monthly, published by the 
New England Publishing Co., of Boston, and ‘‘ The Primary 
Teacher,” a monthly magazine devoted to ‘the interest of 
primary instruction in America, published by the same house, 
are both highly recommended, and are certainly worthy of 
careful examination. A specimen copy of any of these 
publications will probably be sent on application to the pub- 
lishers. 

—Will! you please give us in your next issue a copy of the liquor 
law in the State of Penn., or tell me where we may get one? 

A FRIEND OF TEMPERANCE. 


The liquor laws of the United States are published by the 
National Temperance Society and Publication House, 58 
Reade Street, New York City, in a pamphlet of about 150 
pages. The liquor law of Pennsylvania is a license law 
giving the county court of quarter sessions power to grant 
licenses, and a civil damage law authorizing parties to col- 
lect damages of liquor sellers. The sale of liquor is pro- 
hibited on Sundays, to minors, to any person visibly affected 
by intoxicating drinks, and on election day. 


—What would be the cost of a house built after the model of those 
in the supplement of The Christian Union of August 17th ? 

WINFIELD, Kansas. D. A. B. 

It is impossible to give a practical answer to such a ques- 
tion, because the cost of building material varies so greatly 
in different localities and at different times; and even in the 
same locality and the same place builders will vary from ten 
to twenty-five per cent. The two cottages given in that sup- 
plement were neither of them expensive; but the only way 
for you to get an answer to your question which would be of 
real value to you would be to take an estimate from one or 
two builders in your own vicinity. 


—Please give an address in your paper to which money for the 

relief of the Michigan sufferers may be sent, and oblige, 
A SUBSORIRER. 

Any money for the Michigan sufferers may be sent direct 
to the Christian Union, and will be forwarded by us and ac- 
knowledged in our columns, or it may be sent direct to 
Mayor E. C. Carleton, Chairman of Relief Committee, Port 
Huron, Mich. 


—Can any of our readers tell us where the following lines 
can be found, and who is the author ? 
** When one who holds communion with the skies 
Flas filled his urn whence those pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings.” 


—Please give me names of publishers of: 1. Peabnody’s ‘* Book on 
Conversation.” 2. Prof. Whitney’s ‘‘ How to Read and Write Eng- 
lish.” 3. Prof. Kellogg’s ‘‘ Lessons in Graded English.” 

1. James Munroe & Co., Boston: 1856. We suspect the 
book is now out of print. 2. Ginn & Heath, Boston. 3. 
Clark & Maynard, 5 Barclay Street, New York City. 


In answer to two inquirers, 8. L. J. and J. H. H., we reply 
that the old edition of ‘‘ Theodore Parker's Prayers” is out 
of print, but a collection is now being made by Louisa M. Al- 
cott for publication this Fall. 


F. A. C.—You are correct. In the article on ‘‘Groton 
Heights,” for September 14th, read ‘‘Abraham Davenport” 
for ‘‘ John Davenport.” 


L. A. F.—Your question was asked and answered in The 
Christian Union for September 28th. See p. 296. 


E. 8. B.—Horsford's Acid Phosphates are to be had of, or 
through, gny good druggist. 


NEXT MORNING. 
J. 
By Marky A. P. STANsBURY. 


a in the borrowed radiance of the skies, 
The little, ignorant waves creep up the sand, 
Dimpling with longing for his patient eyes, 

Blind now to any light on sea or strand. 

Like meteors flashing whitely toward the land 
Come the wild gulls that tame their wings to bear 
The message of the nation’s loving care 

To ears that never more may understand. 

The breeze to fan him hasted through the gloom, 
And, eager, passed the morning’s gates of gold ; 
Yet now, affrighted at his forehead cold, 

It dies in fitful shudders through the room — 

And all the world finds sudden voice in thee, 
O ceaseless moaning of the lonely sea! 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1881. 


THOUGHTS FORK SILENT HOUVUKS. 
THE SECRET OF THE LORD. 
By THE Rey. Ray Patmgr, D.D. 


T is a profoundly significant saying of the Psalmist 

that the secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him. Even the natural life is a mystery, both as re- 
gards its essential nature and its modes of manifesta- 
tion. Much more must this be true of the spiritual 
life and its peculiar activities. What the life of the 
loving and trusting soul with Christ is, in its essence 
and its experiences, no one not living that life can 
know, any more than man while living in the flesh can 
comprehend the life and experiences of angels. The 
natural life and the spiritual life belong to different 
spheres, or realms of being. Each is really understood 
only as it is learned in consciousness. | 

As the natural and the spiritual life coexist after th 

divine spirit has renewed the soul, and the problem of 
Christian living is to establish by progressive steps the 
ascendency of the spiritual over the natural, it must 
also be true that the spiritual life will be a thing of 
degrees, or stages; each degree or stage having its 
own characteristics and measures of experience. It 
will not follow, therefore, that because one has been 
born of the Spirit, and has so begun the spiritual life, he 


at once knows the secret of that life in all its fullness. - 


He stands on its lowest level. He has only begun in 
consciousness to recognize and understand its essential 
nature. What has passed between himself and God, 
what he now feels of holy affection, of divine sym- 
pathy and communion, and of inward life and strength, 
he knows. What he has personally seen of those 
spiritual things which only spiritual eyes are capable 
of perceiving, and which God reveals to those that love 
him in proportion to their spiritual discernment, he 
knows. But beyond this he could know nothing were 
it not that, however limited in degree his own ex- 
periences may be, they are in kind like those of his 
fellow disciples who have not advanced much further 
than himself. Because they are genuine spiritual ex- 
periences, though elementary as yet, he may from them 
form some vague and general conception of the purer 
joys, the higher inspirations, the clearer and richer 
visions, and the larger certain knowledge of divine 
things which others have attained. But after all, even 
to him, the life with God of those who by longer time, 
or greater earnestness, or special disciplines of Prov- 
idence and grace have reached a far higher plane than 
that on which he stands must needs be a mystery; a 
secret unrevealed ; and only to be opened to him as, by 
faithful striving and inward illumination and teaching 
of the Holy Ghost, he shall advance to higher and 
higher stages of the healthful spiritual life. 

Suppose a man to have been born and always to 
have lived in a deep and narrow glen. He is shut in 
on every side. He can see nothing of the broad face 
of nature. The sun has risen long before it shines on 
him. It has set for him behind the mountains, and so 
cut short his day, long before it has for others synk 
below the horizon. He has heard of open cultivated 
fields, of beautiful green slopes, of extensive vine- 
yards, and orchards, and far-stretching fertile plains 
waving with abundant harvests, of gracefully winding 
rivers, with lakes and oceans gleaming in the sun; but 
the descriptions of these are all myths to him. He has 
never seen them—has seen nothing beyond his own 
garden patch between the rocks. He leads a circum- 
scribed, and, as regards means and opportunities of 


knowledge and resources for enjoyment, a low and 


meager life. 

But now imagine that, moved by a new impulse, he 
ascends one or two thousand feet and plants himself 
there. He finds his condition wonderfully changed. 


‘The circle of his vision has materially expanded. Other 


and grander peaks than he had ever seen present them- 
selves. He observes new passes stretching away into 
the bosom of the hills and opening charming vistas. 


The world js larger than he thought, As he Jooks 
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about him from his present point of view a great num- 
ber and variety of new objects of interest attract his 
attention, and new thoughts, new emotions, new de- 
sires and aspirations are awakened. His conceptions 
of beauty, sublimity, and distance have been exalted, 
and he has begun to learn how little of the world as it 
is he had ever known before. A new chapter of 
existence has opened on him. 

When he has become familiar with what is now 
within his reach he feeis an impulse to go yet higher. 
Let him again ascend two or three thousand feet. He 
here repeats his first experience, only on a grander 
scale. ~ It is as if he stood in the center of a new crea- 
tion. New forms of natural life, new objects that im- 
press and awe him, new scenes that delight the eye, 
and warm the heart, and kindle the imagination, ap- 
pear on every side. He is able from his present eleva 
tion at particular points to look over the mountain 
barriers that have shut him in and to catch some 
glimpses of the broad world without. He perceives 
that there must be much more that still lies undis- 
covered. His desire to know grows more and more 
intense. His soul feels consciously enlarged and 
raised to a higher life. Eager desires and impulses are 
now wakened in him that urge him to mount up still 
higher; and soon once more he climbs. In this man- 
ner the process of ascent goes on from stage to stage, 
till at last he stands upon the summit, and surveys 
with unobstructed vision the whole sweep of the hori- 
zon, and exults in an exhilaration of satisfying joy 
which could only become his by a progressively en. 
larged experience and knowledge. 

Such a supposed case may well illustrate what 
occurs in every progressive spiritual life. There are 
many Causes that operate to produce minor diversities 
of Christian experience ; such as diversities of intel- 


lectual power, of physical constitution and tempera-— 


ment, and of early social and educational influences. 
By means of these causes it comes to pass that the dis- 
tinctive Christian graces unfold themselves in different 
relative proportions and exhibit various types of ex- 
cellence; as a garden of roses, all growing out of a 
common soil, may present many varieties of color, 
size and form: all roses, all beautiful, but one variety 
more conspicuous for this charm and another for that. 
But the differences between individuals in the spirit- 
ual life, which are the result of different stages of spir- 
itual progress, are greater and more essential than 
such as these, which lie as if upon the surface. They 
are vital and profound. The Christian disciple who, 
from the lowest level of the divine life, on which he 


stood at the beginning, has mounted up from one 


stage to another, ever pressing heavenward, has been 
steadily possessing himself in his deepest conscious- 
ness of the secret of the Lord—finding out the mystery 
of the life of the loving soul with God. At each ad- 
vance he has become more. receptive of spiritual 
knowledge ; has come to a higher degree of conscious 
and ineffable. contact with God in Christ; has ex- 
tended his spiritual horizon and at the same time 
cleared his spiritual vision; tas received richer illu- 
minations from the inshining of the Holy Ghost, which 
have given a power of spiritual intuition such as no 
words can explain ; and finally has gained a fuller and 
more exalted blessedness in drinking at the overflow- 
ing springs to which the inliving Christ has led him. 
He has so come to feel, as he could not do at the be- 
ginning of his course, the force and significance of the 
words—‘‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for. them that love him; but God 
hath revealed them to us by his spirit.” The secret of 
the Lord is now an open secret to his soul. Yet he 
cannot reveal it to another. Each one must receive it 
for himself from the divine Revealer. 

Nor is there anything singular, still less anything 
unreasonable in all this. Nobody deems it visionary 
to affirm that the refined, intense, exalted emotions of 
which the finely constituted and highly susceptible 
are conscious under the impression of the highest 
beauty cannot be so expressed in words as to convey 
them fully to those who have never felt the like. No- 
body thinks it irrational to assert that the exquisite 
raptures and inspirations which are kindled in the 
soul when music breathes upon it the sweetest or the 


grandest harmonies are utterly beyond all power of 


words to give them adequate expression. Why, then, 


Should it be regarded by any as mere mysticism, or 


perhaps as a mark of an unsound mind, to insist that 
the divine delights of a soul in sympathy with God, 


- and eminently susceptible to the influence of holy 


things addressing the religious sensibilities,. transcend 
immeasurably the reach of language and ure yet great 
and blessed realities? The weak and silly have said 
weak and silly things about the effects of beauty and 
harmony on themselves ; and have justly been smiled 
at as sentimental. The weak and silly have said weak 
and silly things about the effects of things revealed by 
God on them ; and have justly been smiled at as mere 


dreamers and fanatics. But these things do not invali- 


| 
date in the least the testimony of those who, sound in| Mr Trumbull, (unless his Assawassuc or Hassawas- _ 
suc, in East Glastenbury, is identical with it) has. 


ictellect and healthful in every sensibility, emphatic- | 


ally testify that inexpressible apprehensions of God 
and divine things, together with the most exalted en- 
joyments directly flowing from them, are familiar facts 
in their unmistakabie consciousness, their surest and 
most rational experience. | 

Remember then, O disciple, whose spiritual life and 
joys have many limitations as yet, that these stand in 
direct relation to far higher and better things than are 
now known or conceived by thee. By earnest en- 
deavors; by a watchful and praye:ful spirit that 
prompts to holy living; by a loving, trustful, persist- 
ent devotion to the Lord who hath redeemed and 
drawn thee; by taking to thine heart the great and 
precious promises, thou shalt ascend out of thy nar- 
row valley. Like the climber on the mountain side, 
thou shalt see, with ever growing admiration and de- 
light, new visions opening successively on every side. 
Wider knowledge, warmer and purer affections, pro- 
founder rest of soul and more intimate and blessed 
communion with God in Christ shall progressively 
disclose to thee the secret of the Lord, till in the full- 
ness of eternal light thou shalt know even as thou art 
known. 


INDIAN NAMES:' 


By Jor. BENTON. 


T is to be regretted that the name-makers for Amer- 
ican towns and villages, though they have used a 
liberal number of the eupbonious and poetic Indian 
names, shouid. after all, bave skipped so many good 
opportunities to use them. This would not be so un- 
fortunate in itself were it not for the fact that the sub- 
stitution is so uniformly a real loss—a loss of signifi- 
cance usually, and of beauty almost always. One only 
needs to open a map casually, or to run over the post- 
office manual, to see how empty of quality, how pov- 
erty-stricken in idea, the largest part of American 
nomenclature is. In western New York one of the 
early magnates who, perhaps, remembered his classical 
dictionary a little too well, when he left off going to 
the academy, thought the best use he could make of it 
was to spill its unmeaning titles (unmeaning, us so ap- 
plied) over a number of the localities there with a lav- 
ish hand. The suggestion it gives is either mentally 
confusing or comical, as it produces the effeet of mak- 
ing one feel that in a country recently civilized he is 
dwelling amidst the ruins of ancient history. And yet 
it is a region where the Indian tongue was especially 
rich in happy melodies and meanings. 
It is a characteristic of Indian names that they always 


have some relation to the subject they were applied 


to. ‘‘Everv Indian synthesis,” says Mr. Trumbull, 
‘*names of persons and places not excepted, must not 
only have a meaning, but be so framed as to convey 
that meaning with precision.” ‘‘It requires,” says 
Professor Max Miiller, ‘‘ tradition, society, and litera- 
ture to maintain forms which can no longer be ana- 
lyzed at once.” 

But the changes which have overtaken many Indian 
names in passing from their original to their modern 
currency are notable. ‘‘ Nearly all such names have 
suffered some mutilation or change of form.” Ina 
few cases the change is so great that it leaves no clue 
for tracing it to its original. They have frequently, 
too, been misapplied. ‘‘ A mountain,” says Mr. Trum- 
bull, ‘‘takes the name of ariver; a bay that of a Gipe 
or apeninsula; a tract of land, that of a hill, or a r6ck, 
or a waterfall.” 

An Indian name, though always descriptive, might 
be topographical, or historical, or indicative of the ani- 
mals or products abounding in the place named. Oc- 
casionally it indicated position, or direction from places 
previously known, or from the territory of the tribe by 
which the name was given—as for example, ‘‘ land on 
the other side of the river” (Agamenticus), ‘‘ beyond 
the mountain ” (Housatonic), ‘‘the east land” (Abna- 
ki, Wampanoag), ‘‘the half-way place” (Nashaway), 
etc. 

Instances of the repetition of a name were not want- 
ing, as we repeat our Washingtons, Franklins, and 
Lincolns; but in cases of this sort the same names 
did not come ‘‘ so near together that mistake or doubt 
could be occasioned by their repetition.” 

The present writer, who once visited Eunice Mauwee, 
the last descendant in the royal line of the Pishgach- 
tigoks,? and the last full blood Indian of the tribe, who 
was then (twenty years ago anid more) over a hundred 
years old, heard ner say that nearly all the Indian 
names had been spoiled by their reduction. ‘‘ Housa- 
tonic” had at least six syllables, as she pronounced it; 
and Pishgachtigok itself had fallen into Scatacook in 
the current usage. Wassaic, in Amenia, New York, 
on the Connecticut border, which is not mentioned by 


1 Indian Names of Places, etc., in and on the Borders of Connecti- 
cut, with interpretations of some of tnem. By J. Hammond 
Trumball. (Hartford: 1881.) 

2 A scattered remnant of the Pequots. 


_also suffered the loss of one or two syllables, accord- 


ing to Eunice. The Glastenbury Assawassuc means 
‘*the fork of the brook” and this would perfectly des- 
cribe the situation at Wassaic. But Eunice defined it, 
if 1 am not at fault, as meaning ‘‘ difficult of access ;” 
and as itis a place closed in by high naked hills or 
mountains—and is said to resemble Harper’s Ferry— 
that signification would be equally pertinent. 

This Eunice Mauwee was a very interesting character, 
and was believed to be 104 years of age when she died 


in 1859. She told us, among other things of interest, - 


that she remembered, when a little girl, seeing an old 
Indian, who was talking with her father, who had seen 
‘King Philip.” Her home, with that of her tribe, 
was on the reservation at Kent, Ct., not far from where 
the Webutuck River (passing the house where we write) 
empties into the Housatonic. This name, ‘* Webu- 
tuck,” is given by Mr. Trumbull as Weepatuck; and 
the habit here of some writers of making its terminal 
toc, or took, is a manifest error. Sedgwick, in his 
‘* History of Sharon,” calls the name ‘* Webotuck,” 
and Reed, in his ‘*‘ History of Amenia,” writes it, by 
following a recent corruption, Weebutook. It is sig- 
nificant that this last termination cannot be traced to 
any Indian name in Connecticut, or on its immediate 
borders. 

Weepatuck, or Webutuck, was originally given to 
the narrow valley through which the Webutuck River 
(named from the valley) makes its way into the Housa- 
tonic, and Trumbull defines it, ‘‘ place at the narrow 
pass” or ‘‘strait.” Eunice Mauwee said its significa- 
tion was ‘beautiful hunting-ground ;” and there is 
much, apart from etymology, to confirm this. The 
evidences of Indian homes in this neighborhood, the 
existence of at least one Indian burying-ground, whose 
mounds were still visible here ninety years ago, and 
the vreat abundance of different kinds of Indian arrow- 
heads—some of which are made of stone that does not 
exist here or pear by, and must, therefore, have been 
imported a long distance—would show that it was cer- 
tainly a favorite place with the Indians. It might well 
be ‘* beautiful hunting-ground,” and can it be that it 
was not, and that Eunice had forgotten? But Mr. 
Trumbull is an authority, and we are not. 


‘‘Two hundred years ago, when the Mohegan, and 


Narragansett and Massachusetts were living languages, 
the meanings of most of these names could have been 
easily enough ascertained ;” but now, we quote Mr.- 
Trumbull, ‘‘few can be analysed or interpreted with 
certainty.” 

The following paragraphs from Mr. Trumbull’s book 
are interesting enough to be copied entire : 

In une about the borders of Connecticut four or five distinct Al- 
voukin dialects were spoken, and each of these had its local idioms. 
in the speech of the Pequot-Mohegans in the southeast, sonants and 
gutturals abounded. In the Narragansett and Niantic dialects, the 
surd mutes, &, t, p, were more common than the sonants, g, d, 0, and 
nasals than gutturals, The Nipmucks, of the northeast, substituted 
/ for the Niantic and Moheyan n, and generally made the final & of 
place-names sonant (auq, og, for auk, ock, etc.). The tribes of the 
Counecticut Valley preferred liquids and semi-vowels to nasals, and 
some of their local idioms were characterized by an occasional lisp, 
an original sibilant becoming a spirant th, sometimes passing to a 
soft lingual mute ¢. In the dialects of the Quiripi (or Quinnipiac) 
Indians, near the Sound, from New Haven to the western bounds of 
the colony, the preference for liquid sounds was strongly marked ; r 
took the place of the eastern n or /, and there was a tendency to drop 
or soften final consonants. 

Differences of dialect were not merely phonetic but extended to 
the vocabulary, and especially to the names of animals and vegetable 
productions, which are often found as components of place-names. 


The Mohegans and Narraygansetts had different names for the same - 


birds, fish and trees, as well as for the same rivers, ponds and hills. 

Occasions of difference also occurred through the 
employment by the colonists in their negotiations with 
one tribe of an interpreter from another. ‘‘A Mo- 
hegan name, taken down by an English scribe as he 
had caught it from a Quiripi interpreter, would be al- 
most as effectually disguised as is the French ‘ Dieu’ 
in the missionary Iroquois ‘Niio.’” The extreme 
looseness of English spelling in the seventeenth century, 
errors of the ear, and the tendency ‘‘ to make the work 
of utterance easier to the speaker, which was com- 
mon, were causes that multiplied differences.” 

Mr. Trumbull’s examples of the metamorphosis of 
Indian place-names are interesting. For example, 
‘** Kuppauke’ has become ‘Cape Poge,’ and its equiv- 
alent in another dialect is ‘Quebec’; ‘Nameock’ is 
‘May Luck’; ‘Oggusse-paugsuck’ is shortened to 
‘Oxyboxy’; ‘Neiistoquaheaganuck’ to ‘ Eastcrig’; 
‘Tomheganompskut’ to ‘Higganum’; ‘ Wonococo- 
maug’ to ‘Congamuck’; ‘ Webompskat’ to ‘ Obscob’; 
‘Mashenupsuck’ to ‘Snipsic’; ‘ Wequapaugset’ to 
‘ Boxet.’ : 

‘*So, in Maine, ‘ Matche-baguatus’ has been identi- 
fied with ‘Major Biguyduce’; in Maryland, ‘ Potopaco’ 
survives as ‘Port Tobacco’; in Rhode Island, ‘ Wan- 
nemetonomy’ is reduced to ‘Tommony,’ or ‘ Tam- 
many’ Hill; ‘ Papasquash’ becomes ‘ Papoose Squaw ’ 
Peint; and ‘Musquataug’ passes through ‘Musqueto- 
haug’ to the more familiar ‘Musqueto Hawk’ Brook. 
Of Quenechouan’ (or ‘Quinnitchuan’), the designa 
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tion of a ‘long rapid’ near the entrance of the Ottawa 
River, the French of Canada first made ‘ fifteen dogs’ 
(quinze chiens), and then invented a story to account 
for the name.” 

The custom of the colonists, which applied to a 
sachem, or chief, the name of the locality which he 
presided over, is instanced by Mr. Trumbull. The 
most roted case of this kina is that of Powhatan, ‘‘ the 
great Emperor of Virginia,” a title meaning ‘falls in a 
river,” from his birthplace near Richmond; his true 
name was Wahunsenacawh. ‘‘ A Maine sagamore was 
known to the English as Abigadasset, which was the 
designation of a locality on Merrymeeting Bay.” 

If language is ‘‘ fossil poetry,” as Emerson says, the 
Indians have shown themselves to be in a fine sense 
our best poets or namers. Fading away themselves, 
as a summer frost retreats before the rising sun, they 


have left Th their enchanting syllables a continued 


memorial more enduring than brass. No<onsiderable 
hill, valley, stream or lake is without them or their 
tradition. As Mrs. Sigourney’s eloquent lines so long 
ago attested, so abides the pathetic fact: 
** Ye say they all have passed away, 
That noble race and brave, 
That their light canoe has vanished 
From off your crested wave ; 
That ’mid the forests where they roamed 
There rings no hunter's shout— 
But their name is on your waters, 
Ye may not wash it out.” 


A SUNDAY AT SEA. 


By Frank H. Converse. 


UNDAY afternoon on board the ship ‘‘ Sabine,” 
twenty-two days out from London to New York. 
Every available sail is set, from lofty royals to swelling 
courses, but to-day the breath of the northeast trade- 
wind, though steady, is not strong, so that the good 
ship is barely making six knots. 

The tremulous reef-points fall with gently successive 
‘‘plaps” against the distended canvas, as the ‘‘Sabine” 
gives an occasional lazy roll to windward over a 
sea which has taken on for the time the hue of the 
summer sky. So soft and balmy isthe air, and so clear 
withal, that one’s thoughts, in consonance with the day, 
would seem of necessity to be made purer and better if 
only by the inbreathing of saline particles which help 
make up the atmosphere around. 

It is the mate’s watch on deck. A sinewy, athletic 
young man is Mr. Sennit, with a bronzed face on 
which may be seen the look of care peculiar to the 
toilers of the sea; for, sleeping or waking, a ship’s 
officer may never entirely lay aside his burden of anx- 
ious watchfulness and responsibility. 

In deference to remembered Sunday usages, Mr. 
Sennit has donned a sadly wrinkled white shirt and 
his go-ashore felt hat. And—marvel of marvels—his 
sinewy hands are plunged deep in his trowsers pock- 
ets! No stronger illustration of the far niente of the 
hour could be given than this. 

Seven bells is struck by Navy Bob at the wheel, and 
echoed by the deeper toned bell on the t’gallant fore- 
castle. As Mr. Sennit mechanically counts the strokes 
in his restless pacing to and fro, a far-off look comes 
into his dark eyes, and perhaps unconsciously he 
begins to whistle ‘‘Coronation.” Which suggests, 
that for the moment his thoughts have flashed across 
some thousands of miles of sea, and entered the village 
church of his younger days. 

But with a shrug of the shoulders, as though to 
shake off such momentary weakness. Mr. Sennit comes 
back to his ship. He looks sharply aloft, but every- 
thing is trim and ship-shape. He glances mecaanically 
into the compass, but the ‘‘Sabine” is directly on her 
course. And then strolling listlessly to the break of 
the quarter, he looks for’ard to make sure that the 
watch are all in hailing distance. 

For on board the ‘‘ Sabine” Sunday is made one of the 
sailor’s few halcyon days. No actual duty is required 
beyond such attention to sails and braces as may be 
absolutely necessary. The members of the port watch 
are grouped together near the fore-hatch in various at- 
titudes of unaccustomed idleness. They do not talk 
much among themselves. For the last ship and the 
sum he was paid off from her with—embodying, it may 
be, some profane reference to the boarding-master by 
whom he was last fleeced—a comparing of maritime 
notes as to some quick passage made to Hong Kong, or 
San Francisco, or St. Petersburg, or a few brief criti- 
cisms of the present ship and her officers, form the 
staple of the sailor’s news budget, and, having ex- 
hausted this in the first week out, conversation lan- 
guishes. 

“*If sea-goin’ was all like this, now,” says Barney 
Bunfline, with a grunt of sensual enjoyment, as he 
pillows his head on the hatch combings, with his 
weather-beaten face upturned to the warm sun. 

Well, it ain’t,” doggedly responds Billy Bowline, 
in a misanthropic grow]; ‘‘so wot’s the use o’ wishin’?” 

**Let me put the sole of my foot on dry land once 


more; that’s all ;” remarks Forecastle Jack, after a little 
pause ; ‘‘and if you ever catch me hauling out on the 
weather earrin’ again, I hope I may be rammed into a 
mortar and fired against the face of Dover Cliffs.” 

No audible criticism is called forth by this little 
ebullition of feeling. Each of his hearers has made 
the same vow a dozen times at least, and realizes its 
futility. In their inmost hearts they know that they 
are the degraded bond slaves of the Old Man of the Sea, 
from whose clutches there is no escape. 

‘* Ah, it’s but a dog’s life at best,” observes Jack 
Tar, breaking the silence which has followed his ship- 
mate’s threat of escape from thralldom. 

‘*Right you-are, Jack!” energetically exclaims Matt 
Marline, turning from the weather-rail, over which he 
has been staring for the past hour, and an acquiescent 
murmur follows. For they all like Matt Marline—at 
least such is the name which he has entered on the 
ship’s papers in a bold, dashing hand. And it is an 
open secret among them that his true name is that of a 
wealthy New York family; moreover, Matt has had a 
college education, yet is every inch a sailor. But what 
it is that has left him stranded in a ship’s forecastle is 
a secret best known to himself. 

But see ; the captain’s wife is coming quietly for’ard, 
and every man rises respectfully to his feet. A little 
lady, with soft brown eyes and dark hair thickly 
threaded with white—very unlike the popular idea of a 
heroine. Yet on a previous voyage, from Rio to San 
Francisco, the yellow fever broke out among the crew. 
Four seamen died, and finally Captain Mason himself 
was stricken down. The first mate insisted upon put- 
ting into the nearest port, but, realizing the great ex- 
pense which would be thus involved, Mrs. Mason said 
no; that she would take command and bring the ship 
to her destination. The mate persisted, and finally she 
deposed him, putting the second mate in his place. 
Day after day, through all the rigors of a winter pas- 
sage around Cape Horn, she alternately cared for her 
sick husband—left helplessly weak even after the crisis 
had passed—kept the ship’s reckoning, and gave the 
orders for making or taking in sail, sometimes stand- 
ing herself at the wheel for two and three hours. And 
after eighty days of such anxiety and hardship as few 
women are called upon to undergo, she brought the 
ship and cargo safely into port. Do yow-wonder that 
her bonny brown hair has threads of white mingled 
with it? 

‘* Boys,” this brave little lady says, ‘‘I’d like those 
of you whocare to hear me read a story aloud to come 
nto the for’ard cabin in the dog watch.”’ 

‘*We should all be pleased to come, madam,” an- 


swers Matt Marline, lifting his Scotch cap from his | 


curly head as he thus speaks. Perhaps his manner 
and language are a thought more courteous than 
usual, as though to offset Billy Bowline’s gruff ‘‘ Aye, 
aye, mum, some of us’ll be there, like enough.” 

‘*Well, I’m blowed !” 

It is Barney Buntline who breaks the brief silence 
after Mrs. Mason has gone by this emphatic metaphor. 

‘*T’ve sailed in ev’ry kind of a craft in my day, from 
the ‘Great Heastern’ down to a Chiny junk,” continues 
the ancient mariner, ‘‘but this here’s the firs’ time 
ever the Cap’n’s lady invited of me to a story readin’.” 

Various opinions, more or less favorable to the sub- 
ject under discussion, are given. Jack Tar with vio- 
lent expectoration asserts in a surly growl that ‘‘they’re 
all’us up to some kind of a dodge for to cheat the pore 
sailor out of w’ot little breathin’ time he does get.” 
And, in substance, so say the rest, Matt Marline alone 
excepted. 

Yet when at eight bells the watches are changed and 
the wheel is relieved, they all file decorously aft, Navy 
Bob bringing up the rear. In a few moments they are 
seated on either side of the long dining-table, at the 
head of which sits Mrs. Mason with an open Bible 
before her. 

‘‘Let us pray,” she says, in a reverent voice. No 
wordy formula replete with ‘‘ vain repetition” is hers. 
Indeed, it is the very essence of simplicity; yet it is 
winged by such strong, earnest faith that it surely 
cannot fail to carry with it the unspoken utterances of 
more than one heart in the divine presence. At least 
so thinks good Captain Mason, who sits in the after 
cabin near the open door, where, himself unseen, he 
has the benefit of this solemn service. 

After the prayer, Mrs. Mason reads aloud the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Plain and practical is her ex- 
egesis of the beautiful story, yet touchingly tender, and 
marvelously adapted to the comprehension of her hear- 
ers. The profoundest attention characterizes the atti- 
tude of one and all while she is speaking, unless indeed 
I may except the action of Forecastle Jack, who, be- 
fore she has finished,rises abruptly, and, walking tothe 
rail, stands motionless and speechless for a long time. 
What old memories are at work in his rude breast only 
God and himself may know. But when itis afterward 
referred to he roughly inquires if a feller hasn’t a right 
to stretch his legs after settin’ cramped up on a blamed 
old wooden settee! Matt Marline covers his face with 


his hand during the service. Navy Bob furtively 
wipes away atear. Barney Buntline’s scarred visage 
is as free from any trace of emotion as the table before 
him, but he devours every word with an eagerness 
which he would not admit for the world, while Billy 
Bowline and Jack Tar listen with open-mouthed ad- 
miration, as to a fairy tale. | 

With a few earnest words of application Mrs. Mason 
closes the Book and dismisses her audience; Matt 
Marline, as spokesman for the rest, thanking her for 
her kindness. In a softened, even thoughtful mood, 
they talk over what they have heard among them- 
selves, while the setting sun leaves a glory of purple 
and gold dimly shadowed in the sea beyond. Follows 
then the twilight, gradually merging into the starlit 
night. And as the soft darkness continually closes 
about and around the on-going ship, Captain Mason 
says to his wife, who is walking the quarter-deck with 


him: 

‘‘Ah! Nell, I fear the seed has fallen in barren soil 
to-day.” 

But she answers in a low tone: ‘‘ Blessed are they 
who sow by all waters.” 


THE HOMEWARD WAY. 


By Etta W. RICKER. 


— at last, for summer's reign is over, 
Toward the city turn my lagging feet ; 
Reluctantly I leave the fields of clover, 
To walk again the busy, crowded street. 


Yet deep within my heart lie memories hidden 
Of sunny skies and cool sequestered ways; 

Oft in the coming time shall these unbidden 
Brighten the dullness of the winter days. 


Oft with the city’s noisy hum shall mingle 
The bob-o’-link’s gay carol ringing clear ; 
And loud above the sleigh-bell’s merry jingle 
The meadow-lark’s sweet tones shall reach my ear. 


Instead of somber skies and wintry weather, 
_ Soft breezes and fair scenes shall cheer my way.; 
And through a grassy lane we two together 

Shall loiter through the happy summer day. 


Or, hand-in-hand, the sunny meadows straying, 
Where buttercups and daisies, side by side, 

And sweet wild roses, with the breezes playing, | 
Uplift their dainty heads with grateful pride, 


Shall watch the little brook that loves to wander 
Thro’ ferns and mosses ’mid the bending sedge, 
And follow in its track to gather yonder 
The cardinal flowers growing at its edge. 


For memory ne’er by time or space is bounded ; 
She breaks their fetters with her magic art ; 

And by her gentle ministries surrounded 
Eternal summer dwells within my heart. 


“AHEAD OF TIME.” 
By Eveanor Kirk. 


” OW I’m going to show you why I struck out 
for myself.” - 

I had been driving a mile or two with my cheery 
friend, Dr. Mary Stedman, and until that moment was 
unaware of any motive for the ride other than the 
usual one of pleasure to us both. 

‘*T have a warm place in my heart for my native 
Vermont,” she went on; ‘‘and knowing how I love it, 
Iam sure you have often wondered why I did not re- 
main here instead of seeking a home and a profession 
for myself among strangers.” 

I had often speculated on this very subject but there 
was no time to confess it, for at that moment my com- 
panion reined up suddenly, and with a brisk ‘‘ Here 
we are!” jumped from the carriage. 

‘‘This,” pointing to a weather-beaten but still com- 
fortable-looking house, ‘‘is the homestead. Since the 
death of our parents my eldest brother has lived here. 
You needn’t be at all disturbed,” as I naturally hesi- 
tated about intruding among strangers, ‘‘ for my sister- 
in-law expects us.” 

‘*How cool! how neat! how shady and comfort- 
able!” were my first exclamations as I followed my 
leader into the old-fashioned parlor. | 

‘‘Just so,” she responded drily. ‘‘And, my dear, 
you might search from cellar to garret of this great 
house, and though you stood upon ladders, and peered 
with a microscope on your hands and knees, you 
would never be able tu find a fly.” : 

Mrs. Stedman looked as her sister-in-law had de- 
scribed her—‘‘like a very sad and troubled ghost.” 
She was painfully thin and haggard, and at least a 
dozen times during our short call I noticed her mourn- 
ful eyes fill with tears. 

‘‘ Well, Sarah,” said the doctor, ‘‘you are as busy 
as ever, I suppose ?” : 

‘‘Oh, yes,” our hostess replied; ‘‘ there is never any 
end to work.” | 

‘*Been making butter to-day ?” 

‘‘T made a little over forty pounds this morning.” 

‘* Before breakfast, I suppose ?” 

The doctor’s tone was somewhat crisp. 
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‘‘T churned at four, and I have just worked my but- 
ter over. I don’t mind so much when churning doesn’t 
come washing-days; and, you see, cream has got to 
be attended to whenever it is ready.” 

‘‘ Been washing too?” my friend inquired. 


‘‘Oh, yes! And it did seem asif I had every gar-: 


ment in the tub that there was in the house!” 

‘‘So you’ve made forty pounds of butter,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘washed—and what else ?” 

‘‘Not much else beside the regular work. I picked 
some beans for dinner, and made a few pies; that’s 
all!” 

At this point my friend, much to my surprise, turned 
the conversation into other channels, and soon after we 
took our leave. 

‘¢ It seems to me you have neglected an opportunity,” 
I remarked, as soon as we had driven away. 

‘‘I supposed you’d think so,” my companion an- 
swered; ‘‘but you can form no conception of the 
amount of breath I have wasted on that very case. I 
am regarding it now solely from a scientific standpoint. 
I think I can calculate the length of that woman’s days 
within a fraction of time.” 

“T should think your brother wouldn’t allow his wife 
to work so,” I remarked. 

‘‘What does he know about it?” said the doctor. 
‘‘ He comes into the house for the three meals that are 
prepared for him, and when night comes he goes to bed 
and to sleep, or he drives over to the village and spends 
his evenings with hisfriends. My brother works hard, 
but he works out of doors, and that saves him. Sarah 
has an excellent reputation as wife and house-keeper 
ali over the county. She has helped my brother ‘lay 
up ’—in Vermont vernacular—several thousand dollars. 
It doesn’t take a prophet to see that another wife will 
have the benefit of this one’s toil; though it is proba- 
ble, if she comes from this section of the country, she’ll 
not have sense enough to be benefited by anything!” 

‘*Tf your sister-in-law would only have a servant,” I 
suggested. 

‘‘A servant! Why, what a greenhorn you are!” 
_ said the doctor. ‘‘Do you think my brother and his 
wife are strong enough to bear the finger of scorn that 
would inevitably be pointed at them should they em- 
ploy a servant? It is far better, my dear, to work 
one’s self to death than to be called lazy, and shiftless, 
and extravagant. If this were not the case they would 
not think they could afford a servant. My brother is 
dominated, soul and body, by the spirit of economy, and 
his wife is a reflection of himself. Here we are again,” 
my friend continued, coming to a stop before the door 
of a more modern and more pretentious mansion. 
‘‘My youngest sister lives here. It seems singular, 
doesn’t it, that I have never introduced you to my 
relatives before? The truth is, you and I are only per- 
plexities to these good people. We turn them out of 
their beaten tracks for a while, with no other result 
than to add to their hard work and anxieties. Ten 
years ago my sister Anna was as healtby a girl as there 
was in Vermont, and the brightest and wittiest one of 
the family. I had some hopes that she would keep out 
of the treadmill, and, if she did marry a farmer and 
settle down here, that she would furnish an example 
of common-sense to her neighbors ; but she is just like 
the rest, only worse perhaps.” 

All this as the doctor hitched her horse, and we 
walked up the long graveled walk. 

Sister Anna was scolding one of her children when 
we entered the house, and we were upon her before 
she had finished her loud-pitched harangue. 

‘‘I] don’t believe anyone ever had such contrary 
youngsters as I have got!” she remarked apologetical- 
ly. ‘*They do worry me so sometimes that it seems tu 
me I should enjoy myself in my grave.” 

‘*Send a couple of them to me, Anna, whenever _ 
feel like parting with them,” said the doctor. 

‘*T would in a minute if their father was willing,” 
the lady replied. ‘‘I don’t know howto bring up chil- 
dren,” she added, ‘‘and if I did know how, I haven’t 
any time. To tell the truth, I have such a pain in my 
side all the time that I’m not fit for anything. I wish 
you’d give me some of that medicine, Mary, that you 
gave me last summer.” 

‘*T suppose you work just as hard, Anna, as though 
_ you hadn’t a pain in your side,” the doctor remarked. 

‘*Of course I do,” was the somewhat irritable re- 
sponse. ‘‘ Who else is there to do it if I give up ?” 

‘* Where is the pain, Anna, and how long have you 
had it ?” 

The doctor’s tones were even, and her manner so 
calmly professional that I had at the time no suspicion 
that any of it was assumed. 

‘‘It is under my left shoulder-blade,” her sister re- 
plied, ‘‘ and I haven’t breathed along breath since last 
November. Sometimes it is worse than others, and I 
am conscious of it every minute.” 

The doctor drew a chair to her sister’s side, and took 
her hand in hers. 

‘*Dear me, Mary, my pulse is all right,” said the in- 
valid, doing her best to make light of the situation. 


‘*How many men does your husband hire this sum- 
mer, Anna?” the doctor inquired, as she prepared some 
medicine. 

‘* Only six this year.” 

‘‘ And you cook and wash for them, I suppose ?” 

‘* Of course.” 

‘* How many cows have you?” 

‘* Fourteen.” 

‘*And you make butter fer market ?” 

Sister Anna smiled as she answered this question. 

‘‘T average about sixty pounds a week.” 

‘‘ What time do you get up in the morning ?” 

‘* About four o’clock.” 

‘* What time do you go to bed ?” 

‘*‘ Anywhere from ten to twelve ;” and then, with a 
glance in my direction, ‘‘you see, farmers have to 
keep ahead of time. If they didn’t manage to do this 
they couldn’t lay up anything, to save their lives.” 

‘*Anna,” said the doctor, taking no notice of the 
above remark, ‘‘I intend to stay in Vermont a month, 
unless I am needed in New York. Would you like me 
to take charge of your case during that time ?” 

‘*My case!” her sister repeated in great perplexity. 
‘*T don't suppose I shall need anything more than that 
medicine.” 

‘*T will gladly do all I can for you, Anna,” the doc- 
tor resumed, ‘‘and when I am compelled to go back 
I will leave you in good hands; but it must be on 
condition of the most perfect obedience on your part. 
You have hard coughing spells every morning, do you 
not ?” 

‘‘Yes, Mary, but how in the world did you know 
that ?” 

‘*No matter I know it. That I do know it is 
sufficient. To begin with, Anna, your husband must 
find other places for his workmen, and some one must 
be found immediately to do your housework. You 
must go to bed every night at eight o’clock, and re- 
main in bed till after breakfast. You must have all 
sorts of nourishing food, and pork and codfish must 
be eliminated from your bill of fare.” 

‘*Mary, what do you mean ?” 

There was a look of terror in the poor woman’s 
eyes, and her lips quivered painfully. 

- **] mean, if you do exactly as I tell you, you may get 
well; if not, it is impossible,” the doctor replied. ‘‘ If 
you think I am exaggerating, or don’t know what I 
am talking about, send for any reputable physician 
you please and ask hii to tell you the truth.” 

‘‘Oh Mary! There isn’t any way of doing the things 
you speak of. Clarke feels awfully poor this summer, 
and I have been trying harder than ever to make the 
ends lap over.” 

‘* Where is Clarke ?” the doctor inquired. 

‘* He’s down at the creek, haying.” 

‘*T will drive down and have a talk with him right 
away,” suid my friend, making ready to leave. 

‘Oh! Mary! Don’t you think there is any other 
way?” 

The poor woman had broken down completely now, 
and the doctor held her for a moment in her strong 
arm and caressed her fondly. 

‘*No other way, sis,” she replied; ‘‘but we will do 
the best we can. There’s no telling what a good rest 
and careful nursing may do for your poor tired body, 


dear.” 


‘*T was going to take you to some other places,” the 
doctor remarked as we drove away, ‘‘but it would 
have been the same old story; work, work, work, 
without rest or change, from year’s end to year’s end. 
My mother killed herself by her attempts to get ahead 
of time. Two sisters have traveled the same road that 
Anna has started on, one of them absolutely dropping 
dead in her kitchen in the midst of her work. This 
is the kind of thing I could not endure to see go on. 
I knéw it was all wrong as soon as I knew anything, 
and when I became old enough to have a voice in my 
own education I persisted in taking a different course. 
My sister Anna has tried so hard to get ahead of time 
and make things ‘lap over’ that she has abused and 
probably killed herself, beside criminally neglecting 
and mismanaging her children. I don’t suppose she 
has averaged over five hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
four during the last five years, and think of that 
amount of rest*for a woman whose brain and muscle 
are forever in use! Every year I come up here and 
find things going from bad to worse among my rela- 
tives and most of my friends, and the horrible part of 
it is that nothing one can say or do will ever have the 
slightest effect.” 

‘*Don’t you think your very natural anxiety about 
your sister may have colored your diagnosis a little ?” 
I inquired. 

‘‘Not in the least, ” my companion answered. 
‘‘Anna’s pulse was one hundred and twelve. The 
respiration was. labored and ominously frequent. 
There is no mistaking such signs.” 

‘‘ How could she keep at work with such a pulse as 
that ?” I asked. 

‘*By the exercise of will power,” said the doctor. 


‘*In our family will power is a direct inheritance. If 
it could only have been put to s good use how much 
might have been accomplished! My dear, this will 
power eats salt pork when good beef and the most 
nutritious food are absolute necessities. It makes all 
its cream into butter that the cash may ‘lap over.’ It 
drinks skim milk, and works nineteen hours out of 
twenty-four.” 

Soon after this the doctor dropped me at my board- 
ing-house. 

‘‘Now you know all about it,” she remarked in 
parting, ‘‘and if any one ever asks you why Mary 
Stedman did not remain among her relatives you can 
say that she declined to live among criminals and 
suicides.” 

Five months after the above incident sister Anna 
died, and one year from that date the widower married 
aguin. The second wife isa duplicate of the first, 
working night and day and “‘ laying up” for a future 
which it is more than likely she never will enjoy. 


DR. GUTHRIE. 
By tue Rev. H. D. Norrurvp. 


N that part of Edinburgh called the ‘‘ Old Town,” 
which has the appearance of being very old, 
stands Free St. John’s Church; a Gothic structure, 
moderately spacious, with pulpit high enough to sug. 
gest that the minister is literally ‘‘ set over’ his peo- 
ple, and with pews sufficiently uncomfortable to satisfy 
the stiffest orthodoxy. Here, for nearly twenty years, 
Dr. Guthrie preached, and had more than Scotland for 
his audience. 

The church is logated not far from the most forbid- 
ding part of the city, and contiguous to a realm of 
poverty. Streets once princely have gone to decay; 
there is a tumble-down appearance on all sides; old 
houses from five to eleven stories high are hives of 
human beings; swarms of children frequent the foul 
gutters and are happy; the notorious Canongate is 
perhaps the raggedest street in Great Britain. In this 
desert Miss Guthrie had her ‘Children’s Church,” 
herself the pastor of it, with heart as eloquent as that 
of her father, if her lips were not. ‘‘ We employ three 
great evangelizing agencies,” said one of the workers 
there—‘‘ soap, water, and catechism.” 

Previous to the disruption of the Established Chand 
in 1843 Dr. Guthrie separated himself from the old 
mother church of Edinburgh, the Greyfriars, where he 
had been associate pastor three years, and opened St. 
John’s Church, with special reference to the large neg- 
lected population around it. ‘‘I was happy,” he once 
said, ‘‘to assure people that poverty need not keep 
them away from the house of God. I told them they 
could attend my church if their clothes were poor 
enough; that the ragged folk were privileged charac- 
ters, and should have the highest seats.” This spirit 
he exhibited all his days. Side by side with Chalmers, 
Candlish and other worthies he stood through the 
stormy days of the disruption, helped to found the 
Free Church, worked with tireless energy, led the 
movement for building manses, rallied Scotland in the 
interest of the new enterprise, and when Free St. 
John’s was erected for him he aimed to make it the 
center of a great power for that ‘‘moral excavation” 
which became such a passion with Chalmers, his illus- 
trious leader and associate. The words and spirit of 
Dr. Guthrie touched all classes. He was at once a 
philanthropist, a missionary, a preacher; and, more 
than any of these, and including all, he was a man. 
His old neighbors were on such terms with him that 
they irreverently called him ‘‘ Long Tom;” and the 
Queen invited him to preach to her household. There 
seemed to be something universal in him. 

I first met him at the house of one of his parishion- 
ers in Edinburgh, the occasion being the baptism of a 
child. From his manner one would have imagined he 


considered it the culminating hour of his life. Stand- . 


ing up, and swaying backward and forward, as was 
his wont, he discoursed as fervently to a half-dozen 
persons in a small parlor as he would in his pulpit to 
listening throngs. In his thought, to have anything to 
do with a child was large business; the little people 
were all great to him. Going into his church the pre- 
ceding Sunday, a lady remarked, ‘‘ You will hear some- 
thing about a ship and a child;” and we did. There 
at the baptism, as he talked of the young babe, it 
seemed a transfigured thing; it was a fresh revelation 
from God; divine love could not rest by bestowing a 
perishable gift, therefore this child was {immortal ; if 
the spiritual meaning of its baptism should finally be 
realized this babe would be more than a prince 
bern to earthly dominion. The warm heart, and free, 
off-hand, breezy spirit of the man were apparent; he 
could not have been more easy and sociable in his 
own home. 

He would not stay to dinner; and as for wine, he 
‘* let it alone for his stomach’s sake and the infirmities 


of other people.” Turning tome, he said, ‘‘Come and 
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breakfast with me next week, and I will show you the 
secret of. Scotland’s greatness.” When I went he 
placed before me a dish of oatmeal. 

The house stool out toward the suburbs, and just 
back of it. rising up toa height of several hundred 
feet, was Arthur’s Seat, barren of trees, like nearly all 
the Seotch mountains, yet looking green even in mid- 
winter. Speaking of cur host, one of the breakfast- 
ers remarked, ‘‘He is just like Arthur’s Seat, broad 
and high, and always fresh. He’s Mount Guthrie.” 
At the table that morning were one or two who were 
strangers in Edinburgh; yet we were taken into the 
family for the time being, and made to feel quite at 
home. There was an absence of formality ; the ladies 
seemed to be in their usual morning dress; there was 
no painful effort to entertain the guests, and thev were 
simply expected to avail themselves of a hearty hospi- 
tulity. Our host expressed a strong wish to visit 
America. ‘ You have aremarkable country,” he said, 
‘‘and in the providence of God it is the country of the 
future: I hope some day to see it.” I told him we 
would be willing to adopt him. He playfully replied, 
“You might be like a woman I know who adopted a 
boy because he was without father or mother, and 
afterward said she wished there never had been a time 
when he wasn’t without them.” To an American, un- 
used to going out in the gray dawn to breakfast, that 
morning was a peculiar and happy experience, although 
it showed that in our own country we are wanting in 
the socialelement. In Great Britain one is welcome at 
any meal. Here, if a friend should drop in to break- 
fast, as is frequently done in England, we should 
strongly suspect he had been out over-night and was 
ashamed to go home. 

The conversation that morning ws almost wholly 
taken up concerning methods of reaching the poor with 
the Gospel, especially the Sunday evening theater ser- 
vices in London. Nothing ever so engaged Dr. 
Guthrie as work of this description. He was known 
to all the poor people of the ‘‘Old Town,” was in liv- 
ing contact with their wants and struggles, was able to 
be moved to his loftiest eloquence by their sad estate, 
never appeared so well as when uttering from the plat- 
form a plea in their behalf. A man who knew him 
well remarked to me, ‘‘ Yon Guthrie has a big heart. 
What the auld woman of Glasgow said of her minister 
can be said of him, ‘ He’s always going aboot like a 
roaring lion, doing good.’ Every dark alley in his 
parish was known to him, and when he appeared in a 
crowded street there was no small stir. Tall and 
brawny, of plain though marked appearance, he was 
a well-known figure. Rough men and women gave 
him greeting. His kind and genial face could go any- 
where. Throngs of children would gather around and 
follow him, eager to get a look of recognition or a 
shake of his hand. Ina ‘‘ragged school” he found an 
endless fascination; the ‘‘bairns” were an amusement 
and a study to him. Besides, it was his duty, like that 
of all Scotch ministers, to see that the children were 
early indoctrinated. ‘‘ Jamie,” he once said to a boy 
in the Sunday-school, *‘ how is it you cannot recite 
your lesson to-day?” ‘‘ Please, sir,” interrupted 
Jamie’s little sister, ‘‘he was a good boy last week, 
and mother didn’t have to punish him by making him 
learn his catechism.” And then he naivelysaid, ‘‘Our 
people, you see, administer the Gospel in proportion to 
bad behavior.” The mannerin which common people 
applied Scripture furnished him with many anecdotes. 
‘* Ah, Doctor,” said a woman one day, who was ex- 
tremely reticent in the use of soap and water in her 
household, ‘‘ we’re glad to see ye, and had I known ye 
would come I would ha’ scrubbed the children’s faces 
so ye could see their smiles. Maybe ye will just take 
them for granted, for ye know we go by faith, and 
not by sight.” The Doctor remarked that the faces, as 
well as the smiles, were largely a matter of faith. 

As a preacher, Dr. Guthrie was unlike any other 
man in Scotland. His style was pictorial; he spoke 
in parables; he could give form and color to an ab- 
straction; his language was poetical and figurative. 
One sermon between Sundays was enough for him to 
prepare, and this was carefully written out and deliv- 
ered memoriter, with a scrap of paper before him con- 
taining the heads of discourse. His presence was 
copymanding ; his postures easy ; his gestures few; his 
voice rich and full; his gown and red handkerchief in- 
evitable ; his subject-matter evangelical and removed 
from the subtilties of the schools. A professional gen- 
tleman assured me he was utterly destitute of logic. 
What a reckless charge to be brought against a Scotch- 
man! Chalmers was acute, scholastic, bulky ; Guth- 
rie, once his compecr, was simple, direct and less pro- 
found. Chalmers was an enormous mass of forces, 
slow to be arouse, yet a theological Titan when he 
was aroused; Guthrie was the more ready, with no 
less persuasiveness, and with a natural freedom sug- 
gestive of the mountain and sea, whose breezes seemed 
to be always blowing through his thoughts. Chalmers 
moved men by sheer strength, and at times was vehe- 
ment and impassioned; Guthrie was more calm in 


-interest in 


spirit and graeeful in manner, though not wanting in 
animation and earnestness. Ten years before his 
death he was compelled by heart disease to stop 
preaching almost entirely, the care of Free St. John’s 
devolving upon his colleague, Dr. Hanna, and devoted 
himself to religicus literature, editing with marked 
ability the ‘‘Sunday Magazine,” and preparing several 
volumes for publication. 

For many years he was a conspicuous figure in the 
Annual Assemblies of the Free Church, taking a large 
affairs outside his own immediate. field. 
When Scotch brains come together there is generally 
friction, and the sparks fly as they do from a polisher’s 
wheel. Few men understood so well as Dr. Guthrie 
how to turn the force of an argument, tell an apt story, 
or relax the faces of men by a stroke of humor. In 
this way he often carried his point. It is related that 
on one oceasion he was advocating in the Assembly an 
increase of the ‘* Sustentation Fund ;” a fund for pro- 
viding a certain stipend for every settled minister in 
the Free Church. A ‘* backwoods” elder from the High- 
lands, antiquated appearance, with hair 
‘‘banged,” und ideas also cut short, arose and said, 
‘‘T am opposed to the increase of this fund. Our 
ministers are getting purse-proud and worldly ; they 
are losing their humility and zeal; time was when they 
could go about in sheepskins and goatskins, and if 
they did it now the cause of God would prosper better.” 
‘*Hear, hear!” came from a number, and there ap- 
peared to be many on the side of the elder. Dr. Guth- 
rie rose and said, ‘*‘ I fear this kind of wearing apparel 
is somewhat out of date. What would be said of my 
friend here, Dr. Candlish, and myself if we were 
thus arrayed? What would you think, and what 
would the people think, to see him in a ,oatskin and 
me in a sheepskin walking down Princess Street ?” 
The Assembly was cunvulsed; nor was it quieted 
when Candlish sprang to his feet and shouted, ‘* Why 
must you put the goatskin on me, and rob yourself ?” 
‘*T was only speaking,” calmly replied Guthrie, ‘‘ ac- 
cording to the eternal fitness of things.” Itis needless 
to say the good old elder’s opposition did not peep 
after this. 

Dr. Guthrie’s desire to visit this country was not to be 


realized. He embarked at Liverpool], but the motion of 
offerings were not ‘‘acceptable,” nor the 


the ship so aggravated his disease that he was com- 
pelled to go ashore at Queenstown and give up the 
voyage. His last days were no less useful than those 
that went before, and when he could no longer speak 
with his tongue he did with his pen. As the shadows 
of sickness and death deepened around him he was 
calm and strong in spirit. Scotland, a land rich in her 
history and great names, will long delight to honor his 
memory and great work, and Scotland will have to 
share him with the world. 


THE BURNT OFFERING: ' 
By LymMan ABBOTT. 


LL Scripture is profitable, but all Scripture is 
not equally profitable for the young. Cousider- 
ing how large a proportion of our Sunday-school chil- 
dren practically do no Bible studying except that which 
they do in connection with the Sunday-school lesson, 
considering that thus there are but fifty-two hours in 
the year devoted to the study of the great truths con- 
tained in the Bible, I should not myself have selected 
for one of those hours the first fourteen verses of the 
first chapter of Leviticus. The detailed directions to 
the priests respecting the manner in which they were 
to conduct an ancient and now obsolete ceremonial 
were unquestionably of value then, and they are of 
use now to the erudite Biblical scholar; but it is not 
possible from practical directions respecting the flay- 
ing of the burnt offering, the washing of the inwards, 
the location of the altar appointed for the offerings, 
and the like, to draw any practical spiritual lessons for 
the life of to-day. I shall make no attempt to do any- 
thing of the sort. I advise the teacher of this lesson 
to make no such attempt, but, passing by all the de- 
tails of this chapter, to devote himself to the elucida- 
tion of the great truths of spiritual experience of which 
these verses give, though but faintly and feebly, a 
suggestive hint. ‘ 
Sacrifices date from the very earliest period of hu- 
man history. They have been known in all nations of 
antiquity. Some scholars have indeed supposed that 
they were originally divinely ordained of God in the 
creation, and that the sacrificial systems scattered over 
the globe have descended and degenerated from this 
original divine symbolism. Other scholars have sup- 
posed that Moses, under the divine direction, took that 
method of the expression of religious experience which 
was common to his age, and is indeed common in all 
lower forms of human experience, and organized and 
shaped it; and this seems to me the more probable 
opinion. As Jesus Christ took baptism and the Pass- 


1 International S. 8S. Lesson for October 16, 1881.—Lev. i., 1-14. 
Golden Text : Heb. ix., 28. 


over and remodeled them into Christian ordinances, so 
Moses took the sacrificial expressions of veneration 
and adoration common to humanity and gave them a 
new direction and a new and deeper significance. 

However this may be, it is unquestionably the fact 
that he organized asystem of sacrifices with elaborate 
and minute directions. These sacrifices he divided in- 
to three general classes: sin offerings, dedicatory of- 
ferings, and thank offerings. This system was pre- 
served throughout the Old Testament history, with, 
however, more or less of variations and lapses. — Re- 
garded as an expression of penitence, piety and grati- 
tude, a failure to fulfill the requirements of the sacri- 
ficial law was rightly regarded as indicative of an 
irreligious spirit; much as to-day we regard the habit- 
ual abstinence from any form of church service as an 
indication of an irreverent and unworshipful spirit. ! 
To be deprived of the privilege of this national method 
of expression of piety was among the calamities inci- 
dent to exile. To possess that privilege and to 
abound in sacrificial expressions of devout experience 
was a prominent element in the glowing pictures of 
religious happiness and national prosperity painted by 
the Hebrew poets.” 

It is the constant tendency of the human mind, and 
one of the indications of its degenerate condition, to 
transfer its attention from the inward experience to the 
outward symbol ; from the real truth to that which ex- 
presses or stands for the truth; from the life to the 
language. In the degeneracy of Israel this change 
gradually took place. First the priesthood, and, fo) 
lowing them, the people, came to place great impor. 
tance upon the outward ceremonial and to forget its 
spiritual significance. Th-n followed a gradual de- 
generacy of the ceremoni:! itself; the cffering of the 
maimed and halt and bling upon the altar of the Lord. 
The experience having cessed to exist, the expression 
ceased to be full and potent. Then fo!!owed prophetic 
denunciations, not merely of the spiritual decadence, 
but of the very forms and ceremonials which the Mosaic 
law had prescribed. The priests were ‘rulers of 
Sodom”; the people were ‘‘ people of Gomorrah”; the 
oblations were ‘‘ vain obiations”; incense was ‘‘an 
abomination ”; the Lord was ‘‘full of the burnt offer- 
ings of rams and the fat of fec beasts”; the burnt 
sacrifices 
‘* sweet.’ 

All this was preparation for a new and _ spiritual 
revelation of the truths shadowed forth in tne Old Tes- 
tament ritual, and for the new and diviner expressions 
of the experiences of which that ritual was a sym>ol- 
ical and semi-material utterance. At the tir-> of the 
coming of Christ the Mosaic ritual had already pracii. 
cally ceased to exist. It is sometimes said that Christ 
abolished the ceremonial law; the fact is, however, 
that though bullocks and doves were still sacrificed in 


the temple the sacrificial system had ceased to have 


any significance. It was as truly a dead language in 
Palestine as the Hebrew is a dead language in America 
to-day. Christembodied it in new forms and opened the 
way foranewand better expression—better, because bet- 
ter fitted to the new and spiritual epoch of his Church’s 
history—of the same experiences which, in the wilder- 
ness and in the early temple, were expressed by the 
system of offerings. 

Though the symbol] has changed the life remains 
the same. The old thought is translated into a new 
and better language, but the fundamental idea under- 
lying the Old Testament system of offerings underlies 
also the New Testament liberty of expression. If this 
be true, then we may look into the Old Testament 
system of sacrifices to find, if not a portrayal, at least 
a suggestion of all that is essential in Christian experi- 
ence. | 

1. First comes the sin, or trespass, offering; an ex- 
pression in solemn symbol of the truth that a con- 
dition precedent to acceptance with God is some real 
sacrifice for sin offered both for the believer and by 
the believer. It is offered for the believer by and in 
Christ; on him hath God laid the iniquity of us all ; 
through his sufferings and death we enter into pardon 
and peace; our great sacrifice has been once offered to 
bear the sins of many, and it is through this offering 
that we come into the adoption of the children of God. 
But it is also offered by the believer who comes to 
God only by the way of repentance and self-sacrifice ; 
only by the way of genuine sorrow for sin and a ready 
relinquishment of everything sinful ; who comes only 
as he is willing to take up his cross daily and follow 
Christ ; only as he is willing to cut off the right hand, 
pluck out the right eye, if need be, to be worthy of 
the Christian name. The experience of penitence, of 
willing self-sacrifice, and of trust and confidence in 
and through the sacrifice of another is the first element 
in Christixn experience. 

2. Second comes a self-dedicatory offering; the giv- 


1 See Psalm Ixvi., 15; Isa. xliii., 23. 

2 Hosea iii., 4; Isa. xix., 21; Ivi., 7; lx.,7; Zech. xiv., 21. 

%See Isa. i, 10-14; Jer. vi., 20; vii., 21-24; Hosea vi.,6; Amos 
v., 22; Micah vi., 6. 
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ing of one’s self to God.' It was natural that men in 
an early age should suppose that the gods ate and 
drank like men; and even when emancipated from 
this lowest form of fetish error that they should. still 
suppose that the gods would be pleased by an offering 
of pleasant food and. the burning of an incense giving 
forth an agreeable odor. These offerings were made 
partly te please and gratify the gods, but a profounder 
feeling underlay much even of heathen symbdlism. 
Tiere wes in nany cases a sincere and genuine de- 
sire to express consecration to the Deity, and this was 
expressed Ly consecrating to him the best and choicest 
of one’s possessions, under the Old Testament ritual ; 
the first fruits and the best of the herds and the flocks. 
This was, however, bat an expression. The profound 
experience which alone gave the Surnt offering any 
value was that expressed in our hymn, 
“Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
‘Tis all that I can do.” 

It was that expressed by Paul in the exhortation, ‘1 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptabic unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.” This, then, is the second elementin Christian 
experience; » complete and entire giving of one’s 
self, one’s time, one’s tal. nts, one’s abilities, one’s 
property, everything that one has and everything that 
one is, to God; that God may do with it as it seemeth 
to him best. 

2. The third offering was eucharistic—a thank or 
praise offering. This forms the subject of next Sun- 
day’s lesson and it will therefore be sufficient here to 
say that the third and the consummate fiower of Chris- 
tian experience is that of joyous thankfulness to and 
sweet rest in God. 


8. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS. 

CentTkaL Toovent.— Consecration to God. 

Ist. To talk about the pleasure of giving guaxes to 
friends. 

Let the teacher remind the children that there is a 
glad day coming by and by when they will want to 
make presents to their friends. They will readily 
reply, ‘‘Christmas!” By means of a short conversa- 
tion bring out the facts that they give presents to those 
they love; that it gives them great pleasure to deny 
themselves and save their money to buy the presents, 
or to work hard in making them. 

2d. To teach that the Israelites gave themselves to 
God by means of the burnt offering. 

Tell the children that there are some people just as 
happy all through their lives working for God as they 
are when they are getting Christmas presents ready 
for their friends. Repeat such portions of the poem 
about Consecration written by Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal as can be brought within the comprehension of 


the children : 
** Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of thy love ; 
Take my feet. and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for thee ;” etc. 


Ask the children if they would like to know what 


the Israelites did when they wanted to live for God in 
all their ways. 

Let the teacher then show a picture of the altar of 
burnt offerings; or draw a square on the blackboard, 
telling them that it represents a large altar made of 
brass that stood in front of the tabernacle in the midst 
of the yard. Give a vivid description of a person who 
wanted to give himself to God bringing to the brazen 
altar a fine builock, or the best, most beautiful white 
lamb he had, or a dove, or a pigeon if he were poor 
and could bring notbing else. Tell that the person 
bringing the animal killed it, while the priest held a 
dish and caught its blood; that then the priest took 
off the skin of the animal, cut it in pieces and laid it 
all upon the fire on the altar to burn to God, also put- 
ting the blood on the altar to burn. Tell the children 
that by the bufning of the whole animal the Israelites 
said to God, ‘‘Thou art going to give thy Son to die 
for me, and I want now to give myself to live for 
thee.” 

3d. To teach how we may give our lives to God. 

Ask the children if they know of anybody who makes 
burnt offerings. Show a picture of Jesus on the cross 
as a reascn Why no one does. Now people say when 
they want to give themselves to God, ‘‘ Because Jesus 
died for me I want to give myself to live for thee.” 

Teach the children that God expects us to give our- 
selves to him, for when Jesus was on earth he said, 
‘*Thou saalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 


and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” 
In closing, repeat with the children the verse which | 


1 The Golden Text suggested by the Committee, ** So Christ was 


| 


' of time, and of the beliefs of men. 


was suggested several months ago in connection with 


the lesson on the parable of the pounds : 


** Two little eyes to look to God; 
‘T'wo little ears to hear his Word ; 
Two little feet to walk his ways; 
Two Wands to work for him all my days; 
One little tongue to speak his truth ; 
One little heart for him now in my youth. 
Take them. dear Jesus, and let them be 
Always obedieut and true to thee.” 


Lecture-Room Talk. 


By HENRY BEECHER. 


REPENT- ANCE. 


Ee applying the teaching of the Gospels to modern 


life we are to bear in mind diiference of nation, 
We are not Jews, 
whom the teacher is endeavoring to lift up to the 
higher plane of spirituality. Neither are we Gentiles, 
disloyal to all the great canons of morality, in whom 
a change of life would imply a total change in all 
social habits. We are largely a Christian community, 
brought up in the ordinary moralities of life. Here 
and there a man has been swept away into vice; but 
the great bulk of those who attend our services and 
come under our care, while they are not by any means 
sinless, are, in the main, believers, and are in sympathy 
with the church; and when they come and place them- 
‘selves under Christian influences, the first great requi- 
site, which Christ proclaimed, is, ‘‘ Repent.” 

Now, if men think that repentance means a little cry- 
ing and a little feeling bad, they are greatly mistaken. 
What a cleaning out the heart must have when it re- 
pents! What a sense it must have of its weakness and 
wickedness! 

In the first instance, persons that we meet are, com- 
paratively speaking, unenlightened. You want to 
awaken in them a sense of their nonconformity to the 


law of God, to the law of human society, and to the 


law of their own moral nature. If thst sense already 
exists in them, it wants to be deepened. 
be made to feel willing to repent of their sin, whatever 
it may be; and that means willingness to let it alone, 
together, as far as possible, with all those constitu- 
tional tendencies to sin that are constantly breaking 
out; as in temper, in pride, or in selfishness. 

But what if a man promises not to do certain things, 


and yet knows that he shall do them? A man takes a. 


bowl of crystal water, even full, and attempts to carry 
it; and away part of the water goes over one side. He 
is sorry that he has spilled it, and he tries a dozen 
times to carry it without spilling, with the same result. 
He says, ‘‘ Now, Lam going to carry this and not spill 
it”; but every time he tries it slops over; and he says, 
‘Tt is of no use for me to say that I won’t.” 

At this point a man wants discriminating instruc- 
tion given to him. He wants to be told that he is to 
abandon at once all known sins; all sins of which he 
knows himself to be guilty. In respect to all such sins 
he should enter into covenant with God to overcome. 
All sins that lie deep in the disposition men are to de- 
termine, by the help of God, day by day, to overcome. 

A young man goes to learn the blacksmithing busi- 
ness, and he is determined to be a good workman. 
Every day’s work satisfies him that he is far from what 
he meant to be; but he is working toward it, and is 
putting forth his best energy to accomplish it. 

Whena man enters upon the Christian life, he agrees, 
as far as he knows how, to sweep out his house; to cut 
off his external sins. He enters, also, into a covenant 
with himself and with his God that he will undertake 
to carry his soul aright, and stop every fountain in 
himself from which proceed sins of thought and feel- 
ing. Then there is laid that foundation which Christ 


laid—the separation of a man’s better self and his bet- 


ter purposes from his infirm self and his unworthy 
purposes. 

Then comes, as you might say, the taking on side, 
when the mental process of deciding takes place. 
You bring a man to the point of choice; but he must 
have things to choose between. You preach and pray 
and sing; and the general cultivation of the whole 
community is such that there springs up a vague, dif- 
fused, formless seriousness. Men feel that they do not 
want to die without Christianity; they desire to be 
Christians; and this is the earliest stage. It is like 
the feeble rising of a summer’s mist; but that mist 
never brings the harvest. What every man wants is 


| not simply seriousness, but a state in which he shall 
come to a decision. 


_ tion and wisdom are required. In the first place, men | 


| 


of Leviticus as asin or trespass offering. I do not so understand | 


it. ‘the sin or trespass offering is described in the fourth chapter 
of Leviticus. The offering described in the first chapter is an 


‘offering of self-dedication. 


Now, in bringing men to that state great discrimina- 


that are intelli 
once offere@to bear the sins of many,” would seem to indicate that | ligent, educated, or naturally of a strong 


the Committee regarded the offering referred to in the first chapter | mind, can form the conception of a generic choice, as 


* Fripay EvENING, January 28, 1881. Hymns (Plymouth Collec- 
tion): Nos, 706, 705, 247, 243. Reported expressly for The Christian 
Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


They want to. 


| theologians say. They can say, ‘‘I choose the Lord 
, Jesus Christ to be my Captain, my Leader, my King, 
| my Priest, and I will learn to love and obey him.” 
Thus a man comes to a clear, settled choice; and 
| having come to that choice he is satisfied that he has 
parted from the old way. 
| But below this class is a large body of persons who 
, are not accustomed to make choices. 
-not work in that direction. They have’ feeling and 
| sympathy and sensibility ; but they hardly ever formu- 
_lateideas, or reduce ideas to detinite choices. 
are, more or less, persons of sentiment. 


Their minds do 


They 
Where by in- 
struction a religious life is made quite clear to their 
understanding, it is often the case that you cannot 
bring them to a single action that shall perfectly de- 
termine the will. 

_ As the church stands for the community of Chris- 
| tians, and as church life stands, in the popular regard, 
| for Christian life, thousands of persons are brought to 
the point of uniting with the people of God for the 
sake of a Christian life. When they have made up 
their mind to that, they have really included in that 
choice, in an indirect way, the great choice that 
may harmonize them with Christ. Where this is done 
precipitately, as in many Cases it is done at revivals, 
where it is not preceded or followed by instruction, it 
will generally prove very superficial and transient; 
but where the persons enter upon a church life, and 
feel day by day what being «a Christian means, it will 
result most beneficially. 

Take a young woman of sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, who has been brought up by Christian parents, 
and has been familiar with all the offices of religion 
from her childhood, and if she decides to unite with 
the people of God she performs a definite act, although 
she cannot analyze it. She resolves within herself 
that she will be a Christian, and come into the church. 
She has always had the feeling that she would like to 
take this step; and you will find that by and by the 
bud will blossom out into a clear and pronounced 
Christian character. 

Then there is a class of persons who, though they 
may not be willing to unite themselves with the people 
of God, are willing to be Known as on the way thither. 

I never have been very skillful in conducting revival 
meetings according to the methods of the evangelists, 
and asking people to rise in the church and be prayed 
for; but I have seen very great benefits proceed from 
these methods in the hands of men who are skilled in 
them ; for there are a great Many persons to whom, if 
you bring them to the definite step of consenting to 
be prayed for, which really involves a choice on the 
side of a religious life. it will be the transition point ; 
although they will need a great deal of help afterwards. 

The first thing that a man needs, then, is a knowl- 

edge of his sinfulness, and a determination, by the 
help of God, to abandon whatever he knows to be 
wrong, saying, ‘‘I may have to fight for it; but fight 
for it I will, by the help of God, to the best of my 
ability.” 
' The next step is to be willing to unite one’s self with 
the people of God, for the sake of obeying the com- 
mands of the Lord Jesus Christ; and in joining this 
church, or that, men will be influenced by their educa- 
tion and surrounding circumstances ; and they should 
be treated according to the grounds on which they are 
founded, just as men are talked to in the language 
which they understand. 

For the furtherance of this, let me say that there is a 


social element. If you take a young man alone, sepa- 
rated from all fellowship, it is very difficult ordinarily, 
unless he is a man of marked character, with decisive 
elements in him, to draw himout. You have to throw 
the seine, instead of simply fishing with a hook. When 
you can get several together, it is wonderful how much 
the flame of one helps the flames of the others, and 
how much more willing they are to do and to be than 
if they were solitary and alone. 

My father used to say, ‘‘ Henry, when you kindle a 
fire, never throw an armful of wood on at once; that will 
put it out; get some kindling that is dry, and put one 
shaving on, and one more, and one more ; and, little 
by little, you can build just as big a fire as baie have a 
mind to.” 

Bring people together; get them to knoweach other; 
add one and another to the number ; thus form a cen- 
ter, and you will produce a prodigious social force that 
will draw people round about it. There are hundreds 
of men that will march with a multitude who would not 
inarch alone. So it is essential to create round about 
persons the social element which shall fortify them 
against the world, against business, against material- 
izing influences. 

When you have done all you can for people, you 
need not be surprised if you meet with cases that are 
beyond your reach. You must understand that the 


care of souls is a work so large that no man need be 
disappointed to find that he is constantly having per- 
sons under his charge whom he cannot much benefit. 


great power for helping men to a choice of life in the. 
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There will be those who are so different from you that 
you cannot penetrate the way their minds are acting. 

When I was in college I used to have a periodical 
awakening, though I was a member of the church. I 
went to see Dr. Humphrey, and told him that I had 
no hope, and that I was satisfied I had never been 
converted. I was in anguish of soul, and every power 
in me was stirred up. He heard me through, and 
shook his venerable head, grand old man as he was, 
and said, ‘‘I perceive, young man, that the Holy 
Ghost is striving with you; and when the Spirit of 
God is dealing with a man I do not dare to interfere,” 
and sent me home. He might as well have kicked 
me down cellar, and into a coal hole. If he had just 
sat down and talked to me about Jesus Christ for ten 
minutes, and, as he could have done, told me 
what Christ was, and how he felt toward me, it would 
have been a great help to me; but he dil not dare to 
do it because his theology was a bulwark between him 
and me. I was struggling under a load of sins that 
was crushing me; the amount of anxiety that I felt 
would have seta man up in the law, or carried him 
through three years of schooling; and yet he took it for 
granted, on account of his theological views, that I 
was in the hands of God. I went through enough to 
have mastered any profession in the world, but he did 
not dare to interfere with the fight that was going on 
between my soul and the Holy Spirit. 

Now, do not think, when God is striving with a soul, 
that it is so solemn a thing that you must not interfere. 
We are workers together with God; and there is no 
time in the world when one man can help another so 
much as when he is in the dark about his soul, saying 
to him, ‘‘ This isthe path; walk ye in it.” 

Now, from the moment a man begins to be serious 
somebody ought to be his friend, to have his confi- 
dence, and to love him. As soon asa man has risen 
for prayers, and said, ‘‘I am willing to lead a Chris- 
tian life,” you ought to be sure of him. Somebody 
ought to become his guide and personal friend. If 
there is not somebody to pick up the apples when 
they have fallen down, what is the use of shaking the 
tree? There should be instruction, that a man may 
know which way to go; and then there should be 
personal sympathy and love to help him walk therein. 


Correspoudeuce. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


I have been reading your article, ‘‘ Among the Fells.” Mr. 
McCormick, you have not done justice to the beautiful scen- 
ery of the English Lake district. I spent ten years in the 
village of Bowness, on the banks of Windermere Lake, when 
the bloom of youth was on my cheek. I have often been on 
Brant‘ell at five o’clock a.m. in the month of June, and 
look , down upon a panorama of such gorgeous, such rav- 
ishi beauty, that it appeared to my young mind could not 
be exceeded in this world. The beautiful lake sparkling in 
the beams of the newly risen sun, the pretty islands dotted 
here and there; Wray Castle on the summit of a knoll across 
the lake, and the fairy cottages as if they had just dropped 
from heaven; the woodland, like a rich trimming, almost 
bordering the lake; the great peaky Langdale pikes tower- 
ing above smaller, romantic-looking fells ; Saddleback defined 
on the right; every fell a beauty in itsel’, as the Scotch folks 
say. I have seen them scores of times, and every time re- 
vealed new beauties; and Brantfell is not the only spot in 
the neighborhood of Bowness. I could take you to a dozen 
others where you would be apt to exclaim, as I have, and 
thousands besides: ‘* If heaven is as lovely as this I want to 
go!” Next time you go over make Bowness your beadquar- 
ters. You can hire a furnished house, or rooms in a private 
lodging-house—don’t stay at the hotels—and remain at least 
two months—June and July. After exhausting all the beau- 
ties of Bowness hire a carriage for the day, and after an 
early breakfast visit Lake Coniston. As you rise the hill 
beyond the Ferry, look back, for the view is very pretty ; in 
fact, you will find splendid views most of the way to Conis- 
ton ; and as you are descending the hill where the lake opens 
seddenly to your view you will have another view which can 
hardly be exceeded for beauty. Drive to the Lake Hotel, 
hire ponies, and ascend the **Old Man.” Another day drive 
to Ambleside, and ascend Loughrigg fell. (Did you sce the 
view from Edinbro’ when you were at Stockghvyl force?) 
Then visit Rydal Waterfall, Fox Howe and Fox Ghyl, Mr. 
Arnold’s place; drive round by Grasmere; there’s a nice 
view at the ‘‘ wishing gate’ on the old road; and round by 
Red Bank, returning by Langdale and Braytha. Another 
day drive over Kirkstone pass, where stands the highest 
inhabited house in England. Let the horses rest while you 
climb the hill for a view—‘‘ and such a view!” You may 
visit Patterdale also, and return to your headquarters the 
same day. You can visit Keswick in the same way, or go by 
coach ; but it is better to hire your own carriage, and cheaper 
for a party. 

Then there is Newby Bridge, at the foot of Windermere ; 
you can go by the steamboats. Visit the tower; take your 
luncheon up with you, and if you are fond of sketching you 
will find lots of pretty views. Cartmel, by Newby Bridge, 
is also worth seeing. The vale of Cartmel is six miles from 
Newby Bridge; it has an ancient church, seven hundred 
years old, in excellent repair, which it will take almost a day 
todo. The view from the steeple is very beautiful, and also 
the views from Grangefell and Hampsfell. You may return 


to Bowness by Grange and Lindale.%. Then visit Ulverstone in 
Furness ; climb ‘‘ Old Father Hoad,” and take in Furness 
Abbey. When you get back to 22 Washington Square you 
will describe the beauties of the English Lake district a little 
more enthusiastically. Sincerely, M. C. 

Sept. 27. 1881. 

The writer of ‘‘ Among the Fells” cordially admits 
all that his correspondent says about the beauties of 
the English lake scenery. That article was intended 
rather to present some of the peculiar and characteris- 
tic features of the district than to sketch the land- 
scape; which, indeed, the writer refrained from doing 
fearing that the subject might run away with his pen. 
The fact that so much general interest attaches to the 
country on account of its associations does not in any 
way detract from its undeniable beauty. 


AUTHORS’ BLUNDERS. 


The blunders which very often appear in our papers and 
magazines, and not rarely in many of our books, are the 
occasion of much merriment tothe public and of anger to 
the authors. The printer is blamed for many of the blunders 
which appear; but in reality heshould not be. Being a com- 
positor myself, I have every reason to know and understand 
where the blame for compositors’ blunders lies. The com- 
positors who are not able to decipher what is called ‘* fair 
copy” are very few. Authors are, generally speaking, too 


careless in writing their manuscripts. In twenty different- 


articles, written by as many authors, I have found but seven 
that were written plainly: and as for punctuation, that is 
left entirely to the compositor. It is not the compositor’s 
business to punctuate ; for all copy when sent to the printer 
is supposed to be ready to be “‘set up.” But in these twenty 
different manuscripts not.one is punctuated correctly. Some 
authors, after pinning their ideas on paper, revise them over 
and over again, sometimes crossing out words and whole 
sentences and inserting others in their stead; sometimes 
interlining whole pages, making it quite unintelligible to the 
compositor’s eye. In many cases such authors, in thus re- 
visirg, attempt to punctuate. I say attempt, because in the 
few cases where I have found punctuation it was nothing 
more than an attempt, the compositor having to place com- 
mas where the author had semi-colons, semi-colons in place 
of commas, dashes instead of colons, etc., and even form 
many sentences where the author would have nothing but 
commas; andin not a few instances. I have come across 
manuscript without a single ‘‘ point” from beginning to end. 
This last. however, is more acceptable to compositors than 
any in which an attempt at punctuation has been made: 
authors knowing this fact take advantage of it, and defer all 
corrections and revisions until the compositor has put their 
ideas in shape. 

There are many writers of great fame and notoriety whose 
handwriting cannot be read except by the compositor who 
has had long experience with the same; and it has happened 
in not a few cases, to my own Knowledge, that where the 
compositor and proof-reader failed to grasp some word in 
the manuscript, and it was returned to the author to write it 
more plainly, he himself failed to decipher it, and had to 
substitute another word in its stead. 

Authors living a great distarce from the office of the pub- 
lication in which their articles appear should be particularly 
careful to write every word plair ly and distinctly, as it some- 
times causes trouble and loss of time if the proof has to be 
sent to them for revision. 

With the advent of the type-writer came a great relief to 
both editors and compositors. By its aid authors are not only 
enabled to clearly print their productions, but to do so while 
composing them. It is a great boon to the printing office, as 
hundreds of mistakes and blunders, which might, without it- 
aid, appear, are entirely prevented. It only requires a few 
hours to become familiar with its use; and all authors should 
have one, as it facilitates their work and that of the composi- 
tors. 

It is curious to note at times the difference in the hand- 
writing of the same authors. One time beautiful. open, 
round and plain writing comes ; again, from the same author 
I find cramped, uneven, shapeless lines and letters, scarcely 
readable. This peculiarity is not confined to one or a dozen, 
but hundreds. Again, many authors spell out every word. 
while on another occasion they will abbreviate many words. [t 
would be well if all authors spelled out all words, made no 
signs, and wrote im a clear round hand on all occasions. If 
this were done very few occasions would appear for mirth or 
ridicule ; very little blame would be given for blunders, and 
both authors and printers would have a few more peaceful 


hours in their lives than they have at present. 


Keligious IWews. 


The Results of the Methodist Ecumenical Council in Lon- 
don are well summarized by a leading journal: The work of 
the conference has been upon the lines of practical use, of 
the study of methods, of observation, comparison, or even 
invention, of ways and means for administering a system of 
religious teaching in itself unchanged. Bishop Simpson's 
opening sermon on the doctrine of divine creation, with sub- 
sequent references to skeptical philosophy, were sufficient 
announcements that modern thought has yet made slight in- 
road upon the Methodist persuasion. 

The conference condemned travel by ministers on Sundays 
—they should travel on the Saturdays and be over night where 
they desire next day to be. 

{t is strange that the conference should apparently fail to 
see any possible connection between the fact that Sunday- 
schools have frequently become a serious obstacle to home 
training, and the lose of children of Methodists in America to 


other denominations, which, it is said, is ‘‘ most disastrous.” 
Itinerancy of the preachers was so warmly commended that 
it seems to be a question settled by practice beyond argument. 
Some of the American delegates urged a wider extension of 
the principle than before, so that itinerants should not be 
confined even to a nation or country. But this was not ap- 
proved. Higher education than that current was much de- 
sired, and especially by one of the Negro bishops, who 
thought it would tend to improve his race. 

There was a strong feeling against sending the children of 
Methodists to be educated in Roman Catholic schools. | 

A resolution concerning the opium trade was referred to 
the Business Committee, because it ‘contained a censure on 
the British Government.” The opium traffic was finally con- 
demned. 

Much diversity of opinion appeared concerning the use of 
the press, and the question seems to have been left open. 
The discussion revealed equal difference of opinion touching 
the value of the existing prese. The religious journals were 
pretty nniformly set down as narrow-minded, but the tone 
of the secnlar newspapers wae alternately condemned and 
praised. The condemnation came from British delegates, 
the praise from Americans. The latter said that the secular 
press was very helpful and useful about all religious canses. 

Much was said about ‘‘ temperance”—signifying total ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drink—and the conclusion was 
that it ought everywhere to be preached. and that no effect 
could be produced unless those who preached the doctrin 
also practiced it. | 7 

The Conference appears to have been well received. In a 
country of an Establishment it is not exactly ‘‘good form” 
to be a Nonconformist, and a Church Congress or a Lambeth 
Conference would have made much more impression on soci- 
ety and the newspapers. Still the ‘*Wesleyans” are not 
quite like other dissenters. They are viewed somewhat as 
church-folk gone a bit astray, who may come back after a 
while, and their drill and organization make a corporate 
reunion comparatively easy if it were once determined—a 
thing very difficult to be managed in any event with the 


loosely aggregated sects about them. 


With all allowance made, the Conference has done its work 
well. It v asin itself a masterpiece of good management and 
business-like ways. It will meet again in America in 1887, 
when we shall doubtless recognize again the strangely abid- 
ing impress of John Wesley's genius—that ‘ most practical 
of churchmen,” that “born administrator of spiritual 
forees.”” of whom the ‘* Edinburgh Review” has just said: 
**He systematized everything he touched, through the con- 
straint of a nature which impelled him, as it does the bee, to. 
store treasure only in symmetrical forms.” 


The Decrease in the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land.—The ‘*Scoteman” has opened its columns, says the 
London ‘ Christian World.” to the discussion of the decrease 
that has taken place during the past year in the membership 
of the United Presnyterian Church, but it cannot be said that 
many of the reasons alleged by the various correspondents as - 
accounting for the decrease have very much force in them. 
Perhaps the true explanation is to be found in the fact that 
no church in Scotland keeps such accurate statistics, and that 
if this were more common, especially in the case of the Estab- 
lished Church. a like tale of decrease would be forthcoming. 
The communion rolls of the National Church, as it delights 
to call itself, may be comprehensive, but they rarely repre- 
sent the living. actual membership, for which, in most cases, 
a much smaller figure must suffice. The depopulation of the 
rural districts, largely due to the hardships and inequalities 
of the present system of land tenure, is telling severely on 
country congregations throughout Scotland, to whatever de- 
nomination they belong. Increase of membership is in many 
cases impossible, and every effort has to be put forth to pre- 
vent decrease. It is a sign of the times when the root cause 
of the want of prosperity that bas long characterized the 
country, as compared with the town, is being discussed and 
openly condemned by the law-abiding Scottish people. Ref- 
erence has been made to the stirring words on the land ques- 
tion spoken by the Rev. Dr. Flett, of Paisley. to a gathering 
in the Orkney Islands ; and now a parish minister has deliv- 
ered himself in similar terms, and that, too, at the very gates 
of the ducal palace of Inverary. The Duke of Argyll will 
hardly relish the outspoken declaration of the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson in favor of ‘‘ the land for the people,” still less the 
‘*tremendous applause” by which the Inverary people indi- 
cated their approval of the advanced Liberalism of their par- 
ish minister, and their disregard of the landlord prejudices of 
their duke. 


Congregational Salaries in England have been receiving 
attention from the ‘‘ Evangelist,” which says: ‘‘ The average 
minimum ministerial salary which the Congregationalists 
are trying to establish in England is $750. A recent report 
gives the average as between $300 and $400; in four associa- 
tions, $400-$7U0 ; in eight associations, $500-$600 ; in twelve, 
#600-$700. In only two of these district bodies did the 
average rise above $700. Samuel Morley, M.P., is in earnest 
in raising the average, through the Church Aid Society, to 

750. Mr. Hanna, who visited this country in the spring, 
said lately in the Congregational Union, ‘*I do know that 
the Congregationalists of England cannot afford to allow 
the past rate of the churches to fall into the hands of men 
who are not worth £150 a year, and I know, moreover, that 
the present plan of giving them something less is dragging 
our ministry down, so that it may have become true in 
some parts thut there are men among us who are not worth 
that amount.’ It is certain that to put a man on a salary 
inadequate to give him a decent living is ngt the way to 
make a strong and acceptable ministry.” 


New York City Mission.—-The City Mission is approaching 
the close cf its fifty-fifth year. Through its reports and 
eirculars and leaflets the public is kept pretty well informed 
of its beneficent operations. We are happy to learn that 
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the present year is one of the moet prosperous in its entire 
history. The new church for the people in Rivington Street 
is gathering a good congregation and promises well. And 
all the churches and chapels are thoroughly organized and 
effectively carried on. With increasing men and means this 
work of city evangelization can be extended until the entire 
population can be pervaded with Christian truth and love. 
Further detailed information can be had on application to 
the Secretary, at No. 50 Bible House. 


The latest report of the Society for the Increase of the Minis- 
try (Episcopal) says: ‘‘We are happy to announce that 
besides paying promptly the stipends of some seventy 
scholars annually, and providing for the necessary expenses 
of management, the society is to-day free from debt—has 
not one dollar of liabilities, and has received large additions 
to its permanent funds.’’ The receipts for the year ended 
September 1, from thirty dioceses, amounted to $34,840 99 ; 
the expenditures amounted to $33,165 78. Nineteen scholars 
have been added to the ministry during the year. New Eng- 
land contributed to the fund $21,51992; the Middle States, 
$7,238 17; the Southern States, $711 86; and the Western 
States, $1,035 48. 


At the recent anniversary of the Hudson River Bapiist Asso- 
ctation, the report of the corresponding secretary showed 
that there are in the State 878 Baptist churches, 655 pastors 
and supplies, 114,145 members, and 13,161 Sunday-school 
officers, and 91,217 scholars. The baptisms last year num- 
bered 4,278. The property of the church is valued at $7,780,- 
775, and the debts on it amount to $519,805. The Sunday- 
schools contributed $16.283 for benevolent objects. The 
general statistics, which were read, were as follows: Num- 
ber of associations in the United States, 1.095; number of 
churches, 24,794; ordained ministers, 15,401; baptisms, 
78,924; members, 2,133,044 ; net gain for the year, 51,270. 


The American Board of Foreign Missions will meet in St. 
Louis, October 18th. The Rev. Dr. Behrends, of Providence, 
R. I., will preach the opening sermon. The officers are: 
President, Mark Hopkins, of Williams College; vice-presi- 
dent, William E. Dodge, of New York; secretaries, Drs. 
Clarke, Alden and Means, of Boston. Among prominent 
divines expected to be present are Dr. Richard Storrs, of 
Brooklyn; Dr. William E. Taylor, of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York; Dr. Webb, of Boston; Dr. Goodwin, of 
Chicago; and Dr. Eddy, a Detroit. The meeting will last 
three days. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The new Presbyterian Church at Elmer, N 
Saturday, Sept. 24. 

—The Rev. E. F. Robb, of Knoxboro, N. Y., has accepted a unan- 
imous call to Boonville, N. Y. 

—The number of communicants in the diocese of Long Island is 14,- 
950. The total contributions last year amounted to $472,487.78. 

—An industrial school is to be connected with All Saints’ parish, 
Brooklyn, owing to the large increase of the population in the neigh- 
borhood of the church. 

—The Rev. E. W. Donald declines the call to the Church of the 
Epiphany in Philadelphia, of which the Rev. Dr. Newton was so 
many years the honored rector. | 

—The last church attended by the late President Garfield was that 
of St. James at Long Branch. The pew he occupied was on one of 
the side aisles, and is indicated by drapery on the wall. 

—The high Ritualistic Church of St. Alban’s, in this city, has been 
bought by the low Evangelical Church of the Epiphany. Alterations 
have been made in the edifice to suit the changed character of the 
services. 

—During his absence abroad this summer, the Rev. Dr. Peters, 
rector of St. Michaei’s Church in this city, solemnized the marriage of 
his son, the Rev. John P. Peters, rector of St. John’s Church, Dres- 
den, Germany. 

—The late John Magee, Jr., Watkins, N. Y., left fifty thousand 
dollars with which to build five Protestant Episcopal churches. The 
firet was recently completed at Antrim, a Sourlshing mining 
in Tioga County. 

—The majority of bishops in the Episcopal church have consented 
to act as vice-presidents of the Church Temperance Society. 
Branches of the Society have been organized in several dioceses. Mr. 
R. Graham is expected te begin his work as special agent of the 
Society the first of October. 

—Prof. F. L. Patton, of Princeton Seminary, will occupy the pul- 
pit of the First Church, Philadelphia, during the absence of the pas- 
tor, Rev. L. M. Colfelt. He will preach morning and evening, it is 
expected, until October, 1882. On account of ill health Mr. Colfelt 
has been granted a vacation until that time. 


J., was dedicated on 


—The Rev. Dr. Roberts preached his farewell sermon in the West-. 


minster Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, N. J., on the 11th inst. 
During his sixteen years’ pastorate 601 persons ‘have been received 
into membership, 263 of them on confession. The contributions of 
the church for benevolent purposes aggregated $76,952 in the same 
period. 

—Any Episcopal clergyman in the State of New York, who pays to 
the corporation for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Clergy- 
man eight dollars a year, secures to his wife, in case of his death, an 
annuity of $100 for life, as also a pro rata sum to his children under 
age. The number of annuitants is 160, while the total assets of the 
corporation amount to nearly $192,000. 

—The rector of the Episcopal church in iia N. J., reads 
from a Bible which was printed in 1717, and presented to the church 
about 1752. The church was founded in 1702. .The spire is sur- 
mounted by an iron crown of George III., which the soldiers in the 
Revolution amused themselves with shooting at, as may be seen by 
the bullet holes in the wooden ball below. 

—The ninety-eighth annual conference of the Protestant Episcopal 
clergymen of the diocese of New York began on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 28th, at St. Augustine’s Chapel in East Houston Street, with 
Bishop Potter in the chair. The Chairman delivered his annual ad- 
dress, in which he dwelt at length on the death of President Garfield. 
Bishop Potter was reélected President, and the Rev. Dr. William E. 
Eigenbrodt was elected Secretary. 


—Replying to a congratulatory address from 570 of his clergy on 


the conclusion of hie labors in the revision of the New Testament, 
Bishop Ellicott says: “Sincerely do I join with you in the prayer 
that a fuller understanding of God’s Holy Word may, through this 
revision, be voucheafed to all who use our mother tongue, aud that 


thas true religion may be more widely spread, both in our own coun- 
try and thtough all the distant lands in which that tongue is spoken 
by our fellow men.” 

—tThe first official Sunday-school census in the United States is 
now being taken by the Government. It is under the charge of Mr. 
John D. Wattles, of Philadelphia. Circulars containing a number 
of questions are sent to every superintendent. These questions 
cover the number of teachers and children, the ages of the scholars, 
the number, value and character of books in libraries, the property 
owned, the money collected and the increase in attendance since 
1870. It is thought that five or six more months will be required to 
complete the work. 

—What is called the “‘ Christian Institute,” designed more espe- 
clally for boys, and a memorial of the late Christian A. Zabriskie, was 
opened on Thursday evening, September 29th, at 236 East Thirty- 
third Street. It is provided with a gymnasium, bath'‘tub and epray bath, 
swimming tank, library and reading-room, large room for lectures, 
entertainments, Sunday-school, etc. The building has been pur- 
chased and fitted up by Mr. Andrew C. Zabriskie, a son of the 
deceased. It is in the neighborhood of the Eniscopal chapel of the 
Holy Cross, which is carried on by the Zabriskie family. 

—At four o’clock in the afternoon of Wednesday, September 28th, 
the Rev. John J. Brouner, pastor of the North Baptist Church, as- 
sisted at the laying of the corner-stone for anew church on West 
Eleventh Street, between Waverley Place and Fourth Street, this 
city. Mr. Brouner has been pastor of the church for twelve years, 
and his father before him was pastor of the same church for twenty 
years. The exercises consisted of prayer, singing, reading of the 
Scriptures, short addresses, the laying of the corner-stone and bene- 
diction. The new church will have a brick front of 75 feet, adepth 
of 90 feet, with a tower, and a seating capacity for 1,000 persons. 
The land cost $28,000, the estimated cost of the completed edifice is 
$40,000, and it is expected to be ready for occupancy January 1. The 
old building, which will be occupied until the new one is completed, 
is on the corner of Christopher and Bedford Streets. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Homer White, of the Enosburg (Vt.) Episcopal! Church, 
accepts a call to West Randolph, Mass. 

—The Rev. E. H. Kettell, rector of Zion Church, at Newport, R. I., 
for many years, has resigned, to go to a church!in New Jersey. 

—The Rev. Dr. Webb, of the Shawmut Church at Boston, has put 
a charge of shot through his foot whil.: camping at Plymouth. 

—The Rev. Y. H. Barrows, of the Maverick Congregational 
Church at East Boston, Mass., resigns from October Ist, having a 
call to the Firat Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 

—A hymn praying for the recovery of the President, and composed 
by Dr. E. P. Parker, of the South Cengregational Church, Hartford, 
was sung in nearly al] the churches in that city on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 18th. 

—The Rev. Mr. Jones, who succeeded the Rev. George A. Bowman 
as pastor of the Congregational Church at East Windsor, Ct., six 
months ago, has closed his connection with the church to finish his 
theological studies at New Haven, and the church will hear candi- 
dates for a while. 

—The Wachueett Association of Baptists, Massachusetts, have 
passed resolutions protesting against the Sunday business of the 
railroads, and asking the companies to give their men a Sabbath rest 
and allow to the people along their lines “‘that Sabbath quiet which 
they so much desire, and to which by the laws of the Commonwealth 
they are entitled.” 

—The Massachusetts Universalist State Convention, at its closing 
session, September 29th, adopted resolutions expressing grief at 
President Garfield’s death and sympathy with his family; de- 
nouncing the spoils system, and urging President Arthur to follow 
President Garfield’s policy. The Kev. C. W. Biddle, of North Cam- 
bridge, was chosen President for the coming year. 


THE WEST. 


—The Iowa Universalist Conference has just closed its session at 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

—Major Whittle and Mr. McGranahan began another series of meet- 
ings in Farwell Hall, Chicago, September 26th. 

—The final services were held in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 


Minersville, Pittsburgh, preparatory to its demolition and the erec- 


tion of a new edifice. 

—The Rev. Thomas Harrison, of Indianapolis fame, began a 
series of revival meetings, Tuesday evening, September 27th, in one 
of the Methodist churches of Chicago. 

—The Rev. Dr. C. B. H. Martin has resigned his pastorate of Grace 
Presbyterian Church, Evansville, Ind., after nearly sixteen years’ 
pastoral service there, and become pastor of the Second Church, 
Danville, Ky. 

—The ninth annual convention of the Illinois Y. M. C. A. will this 
year be held at Bloomington, Sept. 29th-Oct. 2d. It is expected that 
the meeting will be of great interest and largely attended. Dr. 
Brookes, of St. Louis, and Dr. Edwards, of Princeton, have promised 
to attend. 

—The auditorium of the First Congregational Church, Kenorha, 
Wis., is now completed. The church, which has cost $30,000, is very 
beautiful and convenient, and is entirely paid for. Prof. F. W. 
Fiske, of Chicago, preached the dedicatory sermon Sunday, Septem- 
ber 18th. 

—The Rev. L. W. McCormick, of Waupaca, Wis., who has been 
accused of heresy by his brethren in the ministry, has confessed the 
charge, and has accepted the proposal of the Methodist Conference» 
which has just met at Whitewater, Wis., to withdraw from its mem- 
bership and give up the ministry. 

—Atthe meeting of the fourth session of the St. Louis Methodist 
Episcopal (South) Conference, recently, it was stated that there were 
ninety-four local preachers and 11,662 members in the Conference. 
In the past year 801 adults and 586 infants were baptized. There 
are 142 Sunday-schools, 848 teachers, and 6,601 scholars. 

—On Sunday, September 25th, Dr. Lorimer preached his farewell 
sermon in the First Baptist Church, Chicago. As he is to become 
pastor of the new Immanuel Church, which is not far away, and 
which is building a new house of worship, he asked $5,000 as a parting 
gift forits aid. A collection of $1,500 was taken up on the spot. 

—The Rev. S. A. W. Jewett, D.D., one of the prosecutors of Dr. 
Thomas, and one of the ablest ministers in the Methodist Church, 
died after a painful illness at Joliet, Ill., September 25th. He took 
no part in the Thomas trial becanse of his sickness. His loss is 
greatly mourned. He was pastor of a church in Joliet, and presiding 
elder of the district. 

—The annual session of the Seventh-Day Baptist General Con- 
ference was held at Farina, Ills., Sept. 21-25. It was attended by 
one hundred and fifty delegates, representing 8,000 communicants 
and ninety churches, which are scattered through fifteen different. 
States. Th: Missionary, Tract and Education Societies, all of 
which are prosperous, had their anniversaries at the same time and 
place. 

—**On the Iowa part of the Missouri slope, the Sunday-echool 
work is prospering,” is the report of a missionary of the American 
Sanday-School Union. He writes of a Sunday-school organized fif- 


teen months before, among Spiritualists, Seventh-Day Adventists 
and other Sabbath breakers, where Bibles and religions meetings 
were disregarded. A late visit revealed a great change in the ertire 
settlement. The clatter of the reaper was nearly silenced on the 
Lord’s day. 

—The death of President Garfield, with its lessons, furnished the 
theme for all the Chicago pulpits Sunday, September 25th. A Union 
meeting was held in Farwell Hall, Sunday afternoon. Sunday 
evening the congregations of First and Second Presbyterian 
Charches, the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), a Christian 
Church, a Methodist Church, a Jewish Synagogue, nnited with the 
Plymouth Congregational Church in memorial services for the late 
President. Mr. Everest presided, the Rev. Brooke Hereford offered 
prayer. Dr. Burgess, of the Christian church, and a personal ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Garfield, made an address, and was followed by 
Rabbi Hirsch, who compared Mr. Garfield to Moses, and at the close 
of his remarks was warmly applanded. Another meeting of great 
interest was held in the Third Presbyterian church, Sunday evening, 
at which the Hon. Leonard Swett gave reminiscences of the lamented 
President. A similar meeting was held in the Methodist Church 
Block, at which Hon. Emory A. Storrs made a tender and character- 
istic address. On Monday afternoon Mr. Storrs made another address 
from the stand which had been erected in the Park on the Lake 
Front, and the Rev. George C. Miln delivered an oration in Central 
Music Hall, while various denominations united with the Christians 
in memorial services at Farwell Hall. In other parts of the city 
union services were held in which nearly all the pastors took part. 
The Episcopalians met by themselves, as did the Catholics. The pro- 
cession, which was made up of various military and benevolent 
organizations, was two hours in passing any given point, and was 
witnessed by tens of thousands of people with solemn interest. At 
the request of the Mayor the saloons remained closed from sunrise 
to sunset. The city was never so quiet before. 


THE SOUTH. 


—From Chattahoochee, Florida, a missionary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union writes: ‘* Two weeks spent among the ponds and 
sand-hills of West Florida make me feel as if lost to the world, not 
having heard a wordfrom home or anywhere. But now I am out on 
the edge of the world again. I have done a good month’s work and am 
very well satisfied, having organized seven new Sunday-schools, 
selling books, etc., to the amount of $32, and donating as much. I 
hope to do a little more before my month ends.” 

—** Herded, lariated and belled by Satan,” was the idiomatic 
phrase in which a Texan characterized the people of a very destitute 
neighborhood in which he lived to a missionary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union, who replied, ** Then I must go to work here,” and 
he soon organized a Sunday-school there. Prosecuting his work in 
another direction, after sleeping through the night on his buffalo- 
robe in the open air, and meeting much discouragement, he estab- 
lished a school in another very destitute neighborhood. During the 
month he visited another of his schools, into which he had gathered 
twenty scholars, now grown to fifty-five. 


FOREIGN. 


—The Rev. Canon Campbello, of St. Peter’s, Rome, and a weil- 
educated nobleman, recently abjured Catholicism in the chapel of 
the Methodists. Ever since the Vatican council he has done what he 
could in behalf of the Old (‘atholic cause in Italy, but because of its 
poor success seems to have betaken himself to Methodism. 

—The churches of the Disciples of Christ at Liverpool, Southport, 
and Chester, England, recently held a social and religious conference 
at Helsby, at which they resolved to organize an annus! meeting, not 
for ecclesiastical purposes, but for ** the cultivation of personal re- 
ligion and the extension of the Redeemer’s cause.” 

—The American Board’s Congregation at Trebizond, Turkey, has 
lately received a fraternal letter from a self-styled ** Congregational 
Church” at Batoum, just over the Russian border, asking for assist- 
ance, The charch is composed of Molokans (a peculiar religious 
sect in Russia) numbering twenty-one families, who affirm that more 
of their co-religionists are coming to settle at Batoum. 

—Rev. W. J. Knox-Little, Rector of St. Alban’s, Cheetwood, 
Manchester, will succeed Dr. Bradley as Canon of Worcester Cathe- 
dral. Mr. Little is well known as one of the most popular preachers 
among the advanced section of the High Church party. He has 
visited the United States several times, and preached frequently in 
Trinity Church, New York, the Church of the aGvemt, Boston, and 
elsewhere. 

—Bishop Crowther, of the Niger, in Africa, was recently called upon 
by a wealthy chief from Okrika, a town which had never been visited 
by a mission agent,who stated that Christianity had extended from the 
Bonney mission to that town, and that the people had built a church 
accommodating 500 people, where the service was read every Sunday 
to crowded congregations by a school-boy from the Brass mission. 

—On Sunday a week ago the last of the high celebrations in Holy 
Trinity Church, Toronto, took place, and henceforth the seven 
o'clock celebration on Sunday with high ritual and vestments will be 
abolished. The rector, the Rev. W. Stewart Darling, has retired, 
leaving the church in charge of the assistant rector. At the conclu- 
sion of the service, Sunday evening, the organist and most of the 
members of the choir resigned. 

—The Rev. C. C. Penick, Missionary Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Africa, writes from Cape Mount, Liberia, that 
the Gallinas people have made war on the Cape Mount district. He 
says that many are dying of starvation, and adds that it is heart- 
rending. Aid is needed at once. Contributions can be sent for 
Bishop Penick to the Mission Rooms, No. 22 Bible House, or to the 
Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, at No. 167 West Twenty-sixth Street, 
New York. 

—The “* Saturday Review ” does not especially favor the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Bradley as Dean of Westminster. More should be sought 
for, it says, in euch a post than the qualifications of a successful 
schoolmaster. The Dean in character, should be a great persunage, 
and it is for those who offer Deaneries of Westminster, and for those 
who accept them, to see that posterity shall not be compelled to hold 
silence over the ancient boast that a Dean of Westminster is a 
great personage in Church and State. 

—The Baptist ministers in Germany complain that the Govern- 
ment has, during the last year, carried out a reactionary policy 
against them. Mr. Jahr, at Frankfort, has been fined for speaking 
at the grave of a deceased member. His Sunday-school has been 
prohibited because it meets at private houses, and teachers and per- 
sons who open their houses to Sunday-schools have been threatened 
with fine if they disregard the prohibition. The Church is trying to 
secure the protection of a regular house of worship of its own. 

—The Bishop of London lately admitted twenty laymen to the 
office of lay readers. The ‘Church Times” eays that the Bishop 
received those presented to him nearly in the formula of the ordinal 
of the diaconate. The candidates then knelt before bim, when he 
severally delivered into their hands the New Teetsment, saying, 
“Take thou authority to read and expound the Holy Scriptures 
where thou shalt be appointed to serve.” The service then pro- 
ceeded with a portion of that used in the ordination of deacons, and 
the benediction having been pronounced, the Bishop delivered an 
address to the readers on the duties of their office, 
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Vout. XXIV., No. 14. 


Science and Art. 


UnExPLokeD Regions Evropg anp Asia.—Con- 
sidering the eagerness with which travelers have 
penetrated every part of the world within the last cent- 
ury, it seems remarkable that any part of the globe 
should remain at the present time unexplored, and yet 
it is a fact that there are still great tracts as unknown to 
the world as were the sources of the Nile twenty-tive 
years ago. Russia’s northern provinces, for example, 
from the frontier of Norway to the Ural Mountains, 
require thorough exploration, as does the northern 
part of the Ural Mountains; and in Nova Zembla the 
shore only has been examined, although geologists 
have to trace the probable connection with the Urals 
and with the Archipelago of Franz-Joseph Land. The 
portions of Asia on the Kara Sea and the Arctic Ocean, 
including the basins of the Khatanga and Anabara, 
although the old notions concerning them have been 
shown to be incorrect by the voyages of Tchckanovsky 
and Nordenskjéld, ‘‘are still only hypothetically rep- 
resented on our maps.” Extenisve regions east of 
the Lena have never been visited by Europeans. On 
the other side of the Sea of Okhotsk, there are to be 
explored the nortbern part of the island of Saghalien ; 
the mountain chain rising betweeen the Strait of Tar- 
tary and the valleys of the Amoor and QOosoori; 
Manchooria; the mountains dividing the Corea from 
China; and ‘‘the forbidden land” of Corea. Great 
spaces in China may be called unknown lands. The 
river systems of Eastern and Northern Thibet present 
interesting problems. Is the chain of the Kuen-Lung 
‘*worthy to be ranked with Himalay and the Thian- 
Shan systems”? The southern part of Eastern Toor- 
kistan deserves equal attention with Thibet. The 
sources of the Hoang-Ho ‘‘are of exceptional interest.” 
Is the great desert of Gobi crossed by a chain of 
mountains connecting the eastern end of the Thian- 
Shan with the In-Shan? No naturalist has visited 
Northern and Northeastern Mongolia; and only three 
or four European travelers have crossed the Kingan 
range between Mongolia and Manchooria. In China 
proper, as our maps present it, we have ‘chains of 
hypothetical mountains ;” there is work for the an- 
thropologist and linguist in the southwestern provinces 
of China, ‘‘which are filled with aborigines not of 
Chinese origin;” and in Indo-China the origin of 
immense rivers is still to be traced. Much remains to 
be known concerning Japan and the archipelagues of 
the Pacific. Important parts of Afghanistan and Be- 
loochistan await scientific exploration. Fuller geo- 
graphical knowledge is required of the southern parts 
of Toorkistan. The Oasis of Merv has never been 
visited by a scientific traveler. Toorkoman geography 
demands the discovery of the ancient beds of the Oxus 
and its affluents. Although Western Persia has been 
mapped, there is much to be done concerning the 
southern part and the interior of the country. 


A Britisnh TRAVELER, calling himself ‘* Pioneer,” 
writes to the Hong Kong ‘*China Mail,” under date of 
the 9th of May last, from Hami, in Eastern Turkestan, 
which remote town he has succeeded in reaching after 
an adventurous journey through Kansu and across 
the Gobi desert. This is believed to be the first in- 
stance of an Englishman visiting that place, though 
Mr. Ney Elias, in the course of his remarkable jour- 
ney across Mongolia in 1872, passed not so very far to 
the northeastthereof. Hami has always been an inter- 
esting place, partly on account of its fertility, though 
situated on the edge of one of the largest deserts in the 
world, and partly because of the curious mixture of 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism seen there since the 
time of Shah Rukh’s embassy (1420 a. p.), when a 
magnificent mosque and convent of dervishes were 
found there in juxtaposition with a fine Buddhist tem- 
ple. Hami has been a sort of meeting-place for these 
two spreading waves of religion, and the present Turk 
inhabitants of the place appear to have so far lost the 
prejudices of their more western brethren that they are 
now described by ‘* Pioneer” as fond of wine-drinking 
and smoking, and all sorts of meat except dog and pork. 

THe VENTILATION OF THE Mont Cents Tunner.—The 
Mont Cenis tunnel is 7} miles long, and it contains 
550,000 cubic yards of air, the mean temperature of the 
interior being 77 deg. (Fahrenheit.) In winter the dif- 
ference between the temperature inside and outside the 
tunnel is sufficient for purposes of ventilation, the more 
so as there is a difference of 400 feet in level at the 
two orifices of the tunnel. But during the summer 
months, when the temperature is almost the same both 
inside and outside, it is necessary to have recourse to 
artificial means to keep the inside supplied with pure 
air. The locomotives burn anthracite coal, which emits 
very little carbon gas, and they are fitted with an ap- 
paratus which consumes nearly all their smoke, while 
at the Bardonnéches entrance to the tunnel there is a 
large ventilator driven by water power. The entrance 


to the tunnel is closed by a door, which the trains open 
and shut as they enter and leave it. In addition to the 
ventilator there is an apparatus for bringing fresh 
(compressed) airinto the tunnel; but all these precau- 
tions would, according to an engineer of the Upper 
Italian Railways, be insufficient if the number of pas- 
sengers, which now reaches an average of 2,500 per 
day, was to increase. 


A Toms To Sgevern.—It is proposed to erect in the 
Protestant burial ground at Rome a suitable tomb to 
the memory of Joseph Severn, H. B. M. Consul, who 
died at the age of eighty-five, August 3d, 1879. Severn 
is best known as having been the friend of the poet 
Keats, though he has additional claims to be remem- 
bered with honor in Rome for his kind-hearted benevo- 
lence, especially to Italian political offenders in exile, 
whose restoration to liberty he was mainly instrumen- 
tal in securing during the late Pontificate. The re- 
mains are to be removed from the new cemetery, where 
they were temporarily deposited, to the old, and placed 
alongside those of Keats. Each subscriber to the 
monument will receive a photographic copy of the last 
portrait of Keats, painted by Severn himself. Sub- 
scriptions in this country may be sent to Mr. R. W. 
Gilder, care of the Century Company. 


M. Carrrere has invented an instrument for storing 
the sun’s heat much the same way as electricity is 
stored. He collects the sun’s heat by means of power- 
ful lenses and transfers it to a box, where it is kept by 
means of non-conducting materials. 


ANTIMONY is found in such quantities in Utah that 
importation will be unnecessary. The ore yields from 
60 to 65 per cent. of antimony, taken from a mine 
about 140 miles from Salt Lake City. 


Books and Authors. 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 

Subject and author combine to make a volume of 
exceptional interest. Asa rule, American tourists do 
not pass the Spanish frontiers; and yet the country so 
generally ignored is peculiarly rich in those elements 
which attract the traveler. Everybody knows Paris, 
and Paris has become cosmopolitian in consequence ; 
but Madrid and Seville keep the unbroken charm of 
old national habits and manners. The Spaniard of 
to-day is moving slowly with the modern tides of 
opinion, but it is the old galleon afloat on a new sea. 
He still preserves the ancient manper, offers his guest 
the whole of his possessions without any intention of 
giving him the least, delights the eye with striking 
contrasts of color, holds to his ancient pastime of bull- 
baiting, and carries on his republican government 
with all the stately trappings of monarchy. The fact 
that modern art has found so wide a range of subjects 
in Spain, and that artists have discovered in it so con- 
genial a field for their studies, is the very best testi- 
mony to that undiminished wealth of color and form 
which has made Spain in all ages picturesque be- 
yond its neighbors. 

De Amicis is a traveler of quick perceptions and ready 
sympathy. He feels keenly the local atmosphere 
which surrounds him, and has an artist’s suceptibility 
to striking effects in scenery, manners or character. 
He is eminently entertaining. His studies are not 
profound, the genius of a race does not disclose itself 
to him, but no man sees the surface of national life 
more clearly or portrays it more skillfully He is get- 
ting his first impressions of Spain in Catalonia: | 


The portion of Catalonia through which one passes in going from 
Gerona to Barcelona is varied, fertile and admirably cultivated. It is 
asuecession of little valleys, surrounded by hills of graceful form, 
with thick groves, torrents, chasms and ancient castles ; with every- 
where a healthful and inxurious vegetation, and a vivid green remind- 
ing one of the severe aspect of the valleys of the Alps. The land- 
scape is embellished by the picturesque costume of the peasants, 
which corresponds admirably with the proud character of the Catalan. 


The first whom I saw were dressed from head to foot in black velvet, 
wearing around their necks a species of white and red striped shawl ; 


on their heads a little zouave cap, which was very red and fell over 
the shoulders; some of them had a pair of kid gaiters laced up to the 
knees; others a pair of linen shoes, made like slippers and bound 
around the foot with crossed black ribbons. A dress, in fact, easy 
and elegant, yet at the same time severe in style. It was not very 
cold; still all were enveloped in thin shawls so that only the 
end of the nose and the point of the cigarrito were visible, and 
they looked like gentlemen who were coming out of a _ thea- 
ter. Not alone on account of the shawl, but on account of 
the way in which it was worn, falling on one side, and ar- 
ranged in a manner that made it appear as if quite carelessly 
done, and with those folds and those turns which give it the grace of 
a mantilla and the majesty of a cloak. At every railway station 
there were several of them, each one with a shaw! of a different 
color, not» few of them dressed in fine, clean clothes, almost all very 
neat, and posed in such dignified attitudes that the effect of their 
picturesque costume was heightened thereby. Among them were a 
few dark faces; the majority, however, were white, the eyes dark 
and vivacious, but without the fire and mobility of the Andalusian 
glances. Little by little, as we proceed, the villages, houses, bridges 
and aqueducts multiply, and all things which announce the vicinity 


1 Spain. By Edmundo De Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Wilhelmina W. Cady. (G. P. Putnari’s Sons.) at 


of arich and populous commercial city. Granoliers, St. Andrea di 
Palomar, Clot, are surrounded by workshops, villas and gardens. All 
along the route one sees long rows of carts, troops of peasants, and 
herds The stations are filled with people; any one not knowing 
better would think he was crossing one of the provincés of England 
rather than ove in Spain. After passing the station of Clot, which is 
the last before reaching Barcelona, one sees on every side large brick 
buildings, long boundary walls, piles of building materials, smoking 
towers, factories and workmen, and one hears, or seems to hear, a 
dull, diffused, increasing sound, which is like the laboring breath of 
a great city that is moving and working. In fine, one takes in at a 
single glance ali Barcelona, the port, the sea, a wreath of hills, and 
everything shows itself and disappears in an instant, and you find 
yourself under the roof of a railway station with your blood in a fer- 
ment and your head in confurion. 


The central figure in Spanish art is, of course, 
Murillo, the traditions of whose genius are among the 
richest possessions of a race which once held the keys 
of two worlds. De Amicis feels the spiritual charm of 
the master whose sway over the less susceptible Span- 
ish mind is still undisputed, and has an Italian’s en- 
thusiasm for an art at once so ethereal in its loveliness, 
and so strong and fine in its technical aspects: 

Now let us talk of Murillo in the gentlest tone of voice that 1* 
possible. In art Velasquez is an eagle; Murillo an angel. We ad_ 
mire the former, and adore the latter. His canvases make him 


known as if he had lived with us. He was handsome, good, and 
pious; many knew not where to touch him; around his crown 


of glory he bore one of love. He was born to paint the sky. 


Fate had given him a peaceful and serene genius, which bore him 
heavenward on the wings of a placid inspiration; and yet his most 
admirable pictures breathe an air of modest sweetness which in- 
spires sympathy and affection even before wonder. A simple and 


noble elegance of outline, an expression full of vivacity and grace, 


an ineffable harmony of color are the points which strike one at 
first sight, but the longer one looks at them the more one discerns in 
them, and astonishment is transformed, little by little, into a sweet 
feeling of gladness. His saints have a benign expression that 
cheers and consoles one ; his angels, whom he groups with a marvel- 


ous mastery, make one’s lips tremble with the desire to kiss them;- 


his virgins, clothed in white and enveloped in their blue mantles, 
with their great black eyes, their folded hands, so willowy, slight, 
and aerial in appearance, make one’s heart tremble with sweetness, 
and one’s eyes fill with téars. He combines the truth of Velasquez 
with the vigorous effects of Kibera, the harmonious transparency of 
Titian, and the brilliant ‘vivacity of Rubens. Spain gave’ him the 
name of the Painter of the Conceptions, becanse he was so incom- 
parable in the art of representing this divine idea. There are four 
great Conceptions in the Madrid gallery. I passed half days before 
those four pictures quite motionless, and almost in a state 
of ecstasy. I was most completely carried away by that one in which 
only a part of the figure is given, with the arms folded on the breast 
and the half-moon across the waist. Many place this one after the 
others. I trembled in hearing this said, because I was seized with 
inexplicable passion for that face. More than once in looking at it I 
felt the tears coursing down my cheeks. Standing before that pict- 
ure my heart softened and my mind rose to a height which it had 
never attained before. It was not the enthusiasm of faith; it was a 
desire, a timitless aspiration toward faith, a: hope which gave me 
glimpses of a nobler, richer, more beautiful life than I had heretofore 
led; it was a new feeling of prayerfulness, a desire to love, to do 


good, to suffer for others, to expiate and ennoble my mind and heart... 


I have never been so near believing as at that time; I have never 
been so good and full of affection, and I fancy that my soul never 
shone more clearly in my face than then. 

The foremost figure in Spanish politics is Castelar, 
to whose eloquence and steadfast republicanism Spain 


is deeply indebted for whatever political progress she_ 


has been able to make. De Amicis says of him: 


He pushee: the worship of form to the point of idolatry ; his elo- 
quence is music: his reasoning is the slave of his ear; he says or 
does not say a thing, or says it in one way better than in another, 
according to the turn of the sentence; he has harmony in his mind, 
follows it, obeys it, and sacrifices to it everything that can offend it ; 
his period is a strophe; in fact, one must hear him in order to credit 
the fact that human speech, without poetical measure and song. can 
so closely approach the harmony of song and poetry. He is mcre of 
an artist than a politician; has not only an artist intellect but an art- 
ist heart also; it is the heart of a child, which is incapable of hatred 
and enmity. Before speaking he is restless and cannot keep 
quiet an instant; he enters the Chamber, leaves it, re-enters, goes 
out again, wanders through the corridors, goes into the library and 
turns over the leaves o! a book, rushes into the cafe to take a glass 
of water, seems to be seized with fever, fancies that he will not 
know how to put the words together, that he will be laughed at or 
hissed; not a single lucid idea of his speech remains in his head; he 
has confused and forgotten everything. 

** How is your pulse ?” his friends ask smilingly. 

When the solemn moment arrives he takes his place, with bowed 
head, trembling and pallid as a man condemned to death, who is re-— 
signed to losing in a single day the glory acquired with so many years 
of fatigue* at that moment even his enemies feel pity for his condi- 
tion. He rises, gives a glance around him, and says: 

** Sefiores 

He is saved, his courage returns, his mind grows clear, and his 
speech comes back to him like a forgotten air; the president, the 
Cortes, the tribunes disappear; he sees nothing but his gestures, 
hears nothing but his own voice, and feels naught but the irresistible 
flame which burns within him and the mysterious force that sustains 
and upholds him. 

**] no longer see the walls of the room,” he exclaims; “‘I behold 
distant people and countries which I have never seen.” 

He speaks by the hour, and not a deputy leaves the room, not 
@ person moves in the tribunes, not a voice interrupts him, not a 
gesture disturbs him ; not even when he breaks the regulations has 
the president sufficient courage to interrupt him; he displays at his 
ease the picture of his republic, clothed in white, and crowned with 
roses, a1 d the monarchists do not dare protest, because, so clothed, 
they, too, find it beautiful. Castelar is master of the Assembly, he 
thunders, lightens, sings, rages, and gleams like fireworks; makes 
his auditors smile, calls forth shouts of enthusiasm, ends amid a 
storm of applause, and goes away with his head in a whirl. 


This is certainly brilliant writing, and it is charac- 
teristic of De Amicis. His periods often rise to the 
height of eloquence, and are always glowing with en- 
thusiasm or sparkling with vivacity. No traveler in 
in our time except Gautier has surpassed him in the 
ability to transfer local color and the splendor of great 
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cities, or of noble scenery, to the pages of a book. His 
literary gifts are of the most brilliant order, and to 
travel in his company is to see the most notable things 
in their most striking and picturesque moments. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The Century-Scribner’s for September is a sort of stepping- 
stone on which we bid farewell to the old magazine that has 
become such a well-known friend to American and English 
readers, and anticipate a welcome to the ** enlarged aud iu- 
proved ‘Scribner’” promised for November in the ** Centu- 
ry.” It is anespecially good number this, that closes the old 
series, containing six handsomely illustrated articles with an 
abundance of other interesting matter. The opening article 
on **Old Yorktown,” apropos of the celebration, anda sketchy 
description of ** Primeval California” abound in some very 
striking pictures. Edmund Clarence Stedman concludes his 
‘‘Poetry in America,” as does also Hjalmar Boyesen bis 
pretty story of Queen Titania. Play-goers will find the 
sketch of Ernesto Rossi, the famous Italian actor who be- 
gitis an engagement in New York in Noveinber, very timely ; 
and lovers of nature-in its scientific phase will of course 
read the description of a ‘* New Moth” and the beautifully- 


illustrated account of the ‘* Coniferous Forests of the Sierra 


Nevada.”” Eugene Schuyler’s life of Peter the Great of course 
needs no mention. Quite a feature will be found at the close 
in a collection of five pages of poems. Such a good ** Scribe 
ner” leads us to expect much of a better ‘‘Century.”’—— Har- 
per’s is a marvel of magazine art. From the frontispiece to 
the ‘‘ Easy-Chair” it is full of exquisite pictures. William 
Hamilton Gibson contributes to it another of his charming 
illustrated sketches, this time entitled *‘A Berkehire Road.” 
Following that is a paper on ‘‘ Journalistic London,” by 
Joseph Hatton, containing portraits of some of the prom- 
inent London journalists of the day. The remarkable en- 


ygravings as well as the interesting letter-press of the article 


on “ Adirondack Days” will attract attention. An interest- 
ing account of the life and work of Bridgman, the Ameri- 
can artist, shows, by the aid of several engravings from 
his works. that there is such a thing as American Art. A 
paper on the ‘‘ Telegraph of To-day’ compares elaborately 
the new systems and perfections with those of early days. A 
description of ‘Cotton and Its Kingdom,” which by the force 
of its striking illustrations almost takes the reader in person to 
southern fields, one or two good short stories and another in- 
stallment of Hardy's Laodicean,” with its usual ridiculously 
miserable illustration, although it is *‘by Du Maurier, and 
engraved in London,” complete the number.——In the open- 
ing paper of the North American Review, Senator John T: 
Morgan discusses some of the dangerous questions that beset 
our government relating to the constitution. Prof. Fisher 
outlives the Eleme:ts of Puritanism.”’ Senator Edmunds 
in his paper, ‘‘ The State -and The Nation.” treats of State 
sovereignty and _ centralization. President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins, a very successful university, in an interesting 
essay tells what is the ideal university. A historical article 
by Sydney Howard Gay, ‘‘ Why Cornwallis was at York- 
town,” will attract the attention of those interested in the 
coming Yorktown celebration. Thomas A. Hendrick’s dis- 
cussion of the tariff questions in his paper, ‘*Shall Two 
States Rule the Union.” has attracted the attention and criti- 
cism of not a few political editorials in the daily journals, 
Colonel] Henry B. Carrington makes an analysis of Wash- 
ington as a strategist, and concludes that ** his mind so pene- 
trated and controlled all the issues of the war for American 
Independence that victory became the logical necessity.” —— 
The most charming article in the October Atlantic is that by 
Mr. Richard Grant White, written in the same vein as the 
one *‘On the Acting of Iago” in the August number. The 
delicate analysis and sympathetic comprehension of Shakes- 
peare’s creations displayed in both articles make them worthy 
of study by every admirer of the drama. Mr. James con- 
tinues his ‘*‘ Portrait of a Lady,” already drawn out to great 
length for an ‘‘ Atlantic” serial, and Mr. Howells adds two 
chapters to his novelette, a form of composition which he 
seems in no hurry to desert, having several more already 
promised for publication. The bulky literature called forth 
by the death of Carlyle secures an addition from the pen of 
Mr. Higginson in an article on ‘‘Carlyle’s Laugh.” The 
department of poetry is contributed to by Julia C. R. Dorr in 
‘* Martha” and Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt’s ‘‘ My Neighbor’s Ring,” 
while Dante Rossetti adds a poem on the “‘ Place de la Bastille, 
Paris.” Miss Phelps writes somewhat metapbysically upon 
the question * Is God Good?” and this, perhaps, is the piece 
de resistance of this month’s ‘‘Atlantic.”’ Politics is some- 
what neglected, but sociology takes its place, and a rather 


able article on that subject-is by Mr. Richard Dugdale. The 


Contributors’ Club, which, short as are its contributions, is one 
of the most attractive of the ‘* Atlantic” institutions. is con- 
spicuous only by the brevity of its articles; and the October 
number, as a whole, 1s fully up tothe high literary standard 
of this magazine. 


Eastern Proverbs and temblems illustrating old truths. 
By the Rev. J. Long. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This isa 
curious collection of apothegms and emblems selected, the 
author tells us, from more than a thousand volumes, very 
rare, and to be consulted only in libraries in India, Russia 
and other parts of the Continent or in the British Museum. 
The classification is simply into proverbs and emblems, chiefly 
moral, moral] and religious, and religious. There is a good 
table of contents and an index, and—what renders the book 
valuable to the minister and the Sunday-school teacher—two 
tables, one of Scripture similes illustrative of texts, the other 
of illustrations in the Bible of oriental customs. Incidentally 
considerable light is thrown upon some passages and incidents 
in the Scripture. Some of these proverbs are full of sugges- 
tions and many of them are illustrations of keen, crisp, com- 
pact, proverbial forms of truth. We quote a few by way of 
illustration; ‘‘In washing a Negro we lose our soap:” 


‘* A full stomach is deaf to instruction; **‘ Anger has no | 
the story the light afforded by knowledge of ancient civ- | 


eyes ;”’ ‘* The fear of God makes the heart shine ;” *‘ The 
friendship of the base is a wall of sand ;” ‘* When the egg 


fights with the stone the yolk comes out.” The book will be | 


arich mine of rare illustrations to men who are fond of 
ornamenting their sermons or essays with borrowed jewels, 
but it will also be suggestive of terseness in expression to 


_ any student of its pages. 


Scientific Culture, and Other Essays. By Josiah Parsons 
Cooke. (D. Appleton and Co.) This little volume contains 
half a dozen occasional pieces ; the first three dealing with 
questions of scientific education ; the fourth a popular lect- 
ure on the radiometer; the last two biographical sketches of 
Thomas Graham, the English chemist, and W. H. Miller, 
the mineralogist. The essays are all well written and pleas- 
ant, and, although one misses in them any distinctive origi- 
nality or foree, yet they are evidently the product of a 
thoughtful and cultured writer. The author’s remarks on 
education were hardly.novel. even at the time they were 
originally made; yet in a matter in which reform is urgent 
there can perhaps not be too much reiteration, unless it 
should grow obstinate. The lecture on the radiometer is 
very happy. aud leads the reader to wish that the volume 
contained others similar. The concluding articles are barely 
more than obituary notices. We think the volume will find 
a circle of pleased readers. 

Sir John Franklin. By A. H. Beesly. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) This book—the sixth volume of the New Plutarch 
Series—is based mainly on narratives written by Sir John 
Franklin himself, and on a monograph of which he is the 
subject, written by M. De La Royuette. The story of Sir 
Jobn Franklin is as dramatic as it is in its conclusion pathet- 
ic. Itisthe story of a genuine heroism, attempting the im- 
practicable, if not the impossible. It is impossible not to 
question whether the endeavor was worth the sacrifice ; but 
the spirit of sacrifice is too rare iu this world and too valuable 
not to be worthy of record, and, in some sense, the more 
hopeless the undertaking the worthier the courage. We 
heartily commend this volume as a book especially for the 
boys’ library. 

Animal Physiology for Schools. In three parts. Complete. 
By J. Milner Fothergill, M. D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This is 
an attempt to tell the story of the building of the body; 
action of the muscles; process of digestion, circulation and 


‘respiration, and construction and functions of the nervous 


system, in language so simple as to be comprehended by a 
child. This attempt is materially aided by very numerous, 
though simple, illustrations. The child must be pretty in- 
telligent who will understand the book, but the wise parent 
might profitably read it to his children with accompanying 
explanations, and as itis but a primer containing only 112 
pages it may easily be finished, even with accompanying 
illustrations, in a comparatively few evenings. 


National Arithmetic. By Joseph Ficklin, Ph.D. (New 
York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) Dr. Ficklin has joined the 


‘crowd, and we have another book on the science of numbers. 


Giving his book the care we feel able to give, we do not see 
where he has greatly improved on his predecessors, nor do 
we see that he halts behind them. There would seem to be 
little that is new to be embodied in a text-book on arithmetic 
The careful elimination of eccentricities, and of too difficult 
work, seem to be the main things to be done. To be done, 
we mean, until that bright morning when some one brave 
enough and skilled enough gives us a book of examples, 
problems and principles merely, without explanation, illus- 
tration, definition, or any such thing. 

Elements of Geometry. By Simon Newcomb, Prof. Matb., 
U.S Navy. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) This book, 
like the algebra by the same author, is prepared with skill. 
The author departs from Euclid only where he finds the 
ancient geometry deficient. The old Greek, for instance, 
had no notion of an angle formed by one straight line: nor 
had he any idea of plane figures as existing without the 
notion of plane surfaces. With exceptions like these Pro- 
tessor Newcomb follows in the steps of Euclid. The book 
looks every way a good book; whether it be so or not can 
only be known from the test of actual use. : 


English History. By 8. R. Gardiner, Prof. Mod. Hist. 
King’s Coll., Lond. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) ‘The 
object of this little book is to attempt to tell the story of 
England’s history for young folks.’’ We extract the first 
sentence of Prof. Gardiner’s preface, and add that sentence 
is two-ninths of the whole. With this brief preface our 
author begins his work and most charmingly conducts and 
finishes it. He is less flippant than Dickens but fully as at- 
tractive. Indeed, if a simple, natural story-telling ever was 
attractive toa boy this book must be. A better introduction 
to English history we do not know. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By Geo Bruce 
Halsted. (Boston: Ginn & Heath.) Mr. Halsted is modest 
in his preface, fortunate in his printer, sparing in his defini- 
tions, careful in his gradation of subjects and problems, and 
evidently conscientious and thorough in his study of the 
science. This is a book not made to make money, but made 
because the man felt itin him. Such books are the only true 
books—in the school-room as well as out. We heartily 
commend this little treatise to inquiring teachers of our 


higher mathematics. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic French. By Alfred Henne- 
quin, M. A. (D. Appleton & Co.) This little book plainly 
betrays the hand of a master. Of the lessons there are fifty ; 
and each contains illustrations of two idiomatic expres- 
sions, with analyses, reading exercises, composition and 
conversation. A compact little manual for the student who 
has already had a solid year in French. 

Story of the Gospel; or, our Saviour’s life upon earth told 
in words easy to read and understand. (Philadelphia: 
Charles Foster.) As ite title indicates, this is a child’s life 
of Christ. It is quite fully illustrated, and is very simply 


told. There is no attempt to interpret, or to throw on 


ization. It is, in fact, little more than a harmony of the 
Gospels simplified in language. and is rather a book for the 
mother to read to the children than one for the children to 
read themselves. 

German Without Grammar or Dictionary. By Dr. Zur 
Briicke. (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) Dr. Briicke is an 
enthusiast forthe Natural method, and details his experi- 
ence with that method here. An excellent little book for 
beginners in German. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—Walt Whitman has been visiting Mr. F. B. Sanborn at 
Concord. 
—Mr. Herbert 3pencer is at work on‘: First Prineiples in 
Politics.” 
—Henry D. Noyes & Co. have published a third ** Long- 
look Book.” 


—Mr. Harrison Ainsworth has had a complimentary din-_ 


ner in England. 


—Our American ‘Catholic World” now publishes an 


English edition. 

—The new edition of Miss Alcott’s books makes eight vol- 
umes in a neat box. | 

—A new species of moth has been named after Mr. Cable. 
the Louisiana novelist. 

—The third and final volume of Kossuth’s ** Memoirs” js 
about ready for publica‘ion. 

—Mrs. Brassey's ‘‘ Voyage in the Yacht Sunbeam” can 
now be bought for six-pence. 

~-Mr. Ruskin is enough better to go over to Amiens, and 
resume his literary work there. 

—Fords. Howard & Hulbert announce new books by Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe and Judge Tourgee. 

—A revised edition of Harkness’s Latin Grammar is ready 
for the boys. We give them joy. 

—Itis reported that Jefferson Davis has already realized 
#40.000 from his history of the war. 

—The Harpers announce a@ new and complete edition of 
the works of Oliver Goldsmith, in two volumes. 

—Nothing could be neater and prettier than the new two- 
volume edition of Dr. Holmes’s poems complete. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue an index to Neander’s 
History of the Christian Religion and Church.” 

—Roberts Brothers, of Boston, republish here Miss Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s new volume vf poems, ** The Pageant.” 

—A good guide to the study of British India and its rulers 
is the new work bearing that title by H. 8S. Cunningham. 

—James R. Osgood’s autumn list contain- about fifty titles ; 
which is pretty good for a young firm even with an old 
head. 

—It is said that never before have so many new works 
been announced by American publishers as at the present 
season. 

—Mr. Tenryson is understood to have completed a new 
play, which will soon be brought out at the Lyceum Theater, 
London. 

—Middleton, of this city, has a new edition of ‘* Noctes 
Am)brosiane ”’ in five volumes, a work for some time out of 
print, but always in demand. 

—Harper & Brothers issue the twelfth edition of William 
Smith’s ‘* First Greek Course,”’ thoroughly revised. with 
various additions and improvements. 

—A collection of the speeches of John Bright, in two vol- 
umes, edited, with a life, by George Barnett Smith, the biog- 
rapher of Gladstone, is coming along presently. 

—Here is enterprise indeed: A New York publisher an- 
nouncing two new editions at once, one of them a red line 
edition, of the so-called poems of Martin Tupper. 

—The Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, pastor of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle in this city, writes the life of ‘‘John Knox” for A. 
C. Armstrong’s Sons’ *“‘ Heroes of Christian History.” 

—Worthington’s *‘ Dyce edition” of Shakespeare makes 
a royal octavo of more than a thousand pages, and it will 
shortly be followed by similar editions of Burns and Byron. 

—The Rev. Dr. Stebbins. of San Francisco, bas written a 
defenze of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, which 
is said to be powerful. George E. Ellis, of Boston, will pub- 
lish it. 

—A ‘‘Charles Dickens Birthday Book” is under way in 
Philadelphia, but it will differ from al] the others in the 
market in being a quarto, illustrated with full page en- 
gravings. 

—Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to ** accept ”’ 
from the publishers a copy of the new ** Hughenden edition’ 
of the works of Lord Beaconsfield, a fact which will naturally 
make a great many other people want to have it too. 

—The long popular magazine, ‘*The Nursery.” has been 
swallowed up by a younger venture, ** Our Little Ones,” the 
proprietors of the latter having bought in the former’s sub- 
scription list of 14,000. We are sorry to part with ** The 
Nursery.” 

—‘* Our Familiar Songs and Those who Made Them,” by 
Helen Kendrick Johnson, a large volume of over 600 pages, 
is one of the most sumptuous books of the season, and will 
furnish delightful entertainment in the home circle around 
the piano and the organ the coming winter. 


—Robert Carter & Brothers issue Aubigne’s History of 


the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century,” the five vol- 
umes in one, for #1.00. The type is small but clear; and this 
book, which is quite essential to any library or Sunday- 
school], is thus brought within the reach of every student of 
history. | 

—Two works on Mr. Emerson are about to be published ; 
one a rapid sketch by Mr. A. H. Guernsey, similar in plar 
and effect to his sketch of Carlyle; the other a more careful 
and elaborate work by Rev. George W. Cooke, of Indianap 
olis, long a student and an admirer of the Concord essasis 
and poet. The Appletons publish the former; J. R. Osgooc 
& Co., the latter. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Japanese make a silk wadding of the 
waste cocoons. 

—All the cotton mills of Blackburn and 
Darwen have resumed operations. 

—The library of the Duke of Marlborough 
is to be disposed of at auction in December. 

—The total number of immigrants arrived 
at this port to date is 342,916 against 253,701 
of last year to same date. 

—Herr Krupp of Essen, has accepted a 
contract for the exportation of 25,000 tons 
of steel rail to the United States. 

—The amount of fruit shipped from Cali- 
fornia during the present season will bring 
about $2,000,000 profit to the State. 

—Confederate bonds have been quoted in 
London again as high as four per cent. The 
interest in antiquities is evidently unabated. 

— The store of the Codperative Dress Asso- 
ciation, at Nos. 31 and 33 West Twenty-third 
Street, in this city, is now open for business. 

—The subterranean telegraph system, con- 
necting 221 towns and cities of Germany, is 
now complete. The total length of buried 
cables is 5,500,000 kilométres. 

—The savings banks of Saxony report re- 
ceiving 2,500,000 marks less, and paying out 
4,650,000 marks more, than during the six 
corresponding months of last year. 

—Cabinet rumors have set in again in full 
tide. The news~aper doctor will now give 
place to the newspaper cabinet-maker. Their 
surmises are of about equal value. 

—An earthquake has occurred at Changeri, 
in Asiatic Turkey, by which eleven persons 
have been killed and the Grand Mosque and 
numerous dwellings greatly injnred. 

—Capt. Eads is progressing favorably with 
the ship railway at Tehuantepec. The esti- 
mated cost of the railway is £15,000,000, as 
compared with £48,000,000 for the canal. 

—An International Socialist Congress has 
assembled in Barcelona, Spain, with 500 dele- 
gates. The President and Secretary have 
been arrested for expressing approval of the 
proceedings of the Nihilists. 

—The National Bank at Luxemburg has 
been closed by the Government. There is 
great excitement, and the building i is guarded 
by gendarmes. The failure is caused by the 
holding of bad bills. 

—Burton, who robbed the Alamosa stage 
coach, gave as an excuse that he wanted to 
get money to go back to Texas and stand trial 
for killing the man who murdered his father. 
Burton is evidently a born humorist. 

—It has been proposed in Boston that the 
open space about which are Trinity Church, 
the Art Museum and the new Old South 
Church should be appropriated for a park, 
and named in memory of President Garfield. 

—The competition for the cotton trade of 
China between England and America is de- 
cidedly in favor of England. Designs for 
cotton goods in imitation of Chinese silks are 
sent from China to the cotton mills of Eng- 
land. 

—Luther said: ‘‘ If a man is not handsome 
at twenty, strong at thirty, learned at forty 
and rich at fifty, he will never be handsome, 
strong, learned or rich in this world.” Sta- 
tistics,” observes Dr. Beard, ‘‘ Supply this 
prophecy with a most remarkable {ulfill- 
ment.” 

—On the day of the President's funeral flags 
of mourning floated at half-mast from 57 
ocean steamships, 53 ships, 246 barks, 49 brige 
and 189 schooners lying in the port of New 
York, and making a total of 594 vessels. Of 
the ocean steamers every one, and ef the other 
vessels two-thirds displayed the flags of for- 
eign powers. 

—The Archbishop of Sofia read from the 
pulpit on a recent Sunday a manifesto of 
Prince Alexander instituting a Council of 
State, to be composed of eight elected mem- 
bers, four appointed by Prince Alexander, 
and three holding seats by right. There is 
much enthusiasm in all parts of the country 
on account of this event. 

—Dr. D. H. Agnew has returned to his 
clinical work, and as he entered the amphi- 
theater for the first time the students all arose 
and broke into a storm of applause. The 
Doctor colored. bowed. and proceeded quiet- 
y with an operation. He is said to have the 
gift of inspiring a feeling of actual affection 
as well as a sentiment of respect among his 
students. 

—The value of the fishing interests of the 
States bordering on the lakes has been made 
evident by the recent census report. There 
are 49 steam vessels, of vessels of all kinds, 
1,067, valued at #266.600. The total number 


at the first session of the Geographical 
Society held at Vienna, September 15th, pro- 
posed to abolished our present system of 
a.™M. and P.M., the hours of the day to be 
counted from one to twenty-four. A general 
meridian, passing through Behring Straits and 
dividing the globe into twenty-four meridians 
of fifteen degrees each, would give the world 
standard time. 

—Proceedings in the Star Route cases have 
been begun by the fiilng of an information 
setting forth that on the first day of October, 
1878, in the city of Washington, D. C., John 
Brady, Second Assistant Postmaster-General ; 
John L. French, chief clerk ; William H. Tur- 
ner, clerk in Contract Office; together with 
George L. McDonough, Samuel P. Brown. and 
certain other persons, knowingly, willfully, 
unlawfully, fraudulently and corruptly, etc., 
did conspire, combine and agree together to 
defraud the United States out of large sums of 
money in causing and procuring unnecessary 
and improper and extravagant additional 
compensation to be paid by the United States 
for additional service in carrying the mails. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEKR. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in ita earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this reapect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

Rost. Carter & Bro. 

** Mabel’s Step-Mother.” By the author of ‘‘Win 
and Wear Series.” 

“The Way to Fortune.” 
essays. 


A series of short 


D, Lotnurop & Co. 
“ King Grimalkum and Pussyanita.” By Abby 


Morton Diaz. 
MacMILLAN & Co. 


“Fashion in Deformity.” By Prof. William 
Henry Flower. 
** Lectures and Essays.” By Goldwin Smith. 
SHELDON & Co. 


‘Elements of Chemistry.” By Elroy M. Avery, 


Ph.D. 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 
** The Hero of Cowpens.” 
Joun L. Ranson. 


** Andersonville Diary and List of the Dead.” 
By John L. Ranson. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nineteenth Century, Contemporary Keview, 
St. Nicholas, The American Art Review, The 
Portfolio, The Delineator, Fortnightly, The Anti- 
quary, Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine, 
Potter’s American Monthly, Phrenological Journal. 


Music. 


“ Lord, Forever at Thy Side.” By H. P. Danks. 

** There is a Green Hill Far Away.” ‘ ag 

“Ob, Jesus, Thou Art Knocking.” “ ‘“ 

Gro. MuNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

** Michael Strogoff.” By Jules Verne. 

* One of Three.” ‘“ By Jessie Fothergill. 

** A Wavering Image.” By Violet Whyte. 

“Count Robert of Paris.” By Walter Scott. 

** A Bridge of Love.” By the author of‘ Dora 
Thorne.” 

“The Private Secretary.” By the author of ** The 
Battle of Dorking.” 

*“* Made or Marred.” By Jessie Fothergill. 

“Scepter and Ring.” By B. H. Buxton. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


**The Mormon Church not only offends the moral 
sense of mankind by sanctioning polygamy, but 
prevents the administration of justice through the 
ordinary instrumentalities of law. In my judgment 
itis the duty of Congress, whi'e respecting to the 
uttermost the conscientious convictions and re!igious 
soruples of every citizen, to prohibit within its juris- 
diction all criminal] practices, especially of that class 
which destroy the family relations and endanger so- 
cial order.”—{From President Garfield's Inaugural 


Speech. 
NOW READY. 


The Fate of 


MADAME LA TOUR 


A Story of Great Salt Lake. 
By MRS. A. GC. PADDOCK. 
Ctoth, $1. (Uniform with‘A Fool's Errand.’) 


nov a an ure 


**We wish that every cultivated woman in the 

nation read the book .""—[{Chicago Inter- Ocean. 
**Mrs. Paddock’s work is not but 
h order. acts 


reserves notes and. wy but- 
tress her against all 
fires the imagination. {Boston Literary 


of men employed is 5,050. The catch of these | Woria 


States represents, in weight 68,742,000 pounds 
of fish worth $1,784,050, the fish being repre- 
sented by salmon-trout, herring and sturgeon. 

—Profeseor Barnard, of Columbia College, 


* ,* Sold everywhere, or mailed, post-paid, by 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 
PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


First Edition of 8,000 Copies. 


THE CANDLE OF THE LORD 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


$1.75. 


12mo. Twenty-one Sermons. 


“Unlike Robertson, Phillips Brooks continually 
reminds us of him. He has the same analytical 
power ; the same broad human sympathy ; the same 
keen knowledge of human nature toned and tem- 
pered and made the more true by his sympathies ; 
the same mysterious and indefinable element of 
divine life, so that his message comes with a quasi 
authority, wholly onecclesiastical, purely personal ; 
and the same undertone of sadness, the same touch 
of pathos, speaking low as a man who is saddened 
by his own seeming success—a success which is to 
his thought, and in comparison with his ideals, a 
failure.”—[{Harper’s Magazine. 

** No one in our country has had more continuous 
or more conspicuous success in preaching than Mr. 
Brooks.”—[Scribner’s Monthly. 

** Long may he live to preach, and long may these 
sermons be read in regions where he cannot be 
heard, carrying life and joy and peace and rescue to 
many.’’—{ Boston Transcript. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


k. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, - - New York. 


MACMILLAN & CO0’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By Gold- 
win Smith. 8vo, $2.25. 


CONTENTS : 
The Greatness of the Romans. 
The Lamps of Fiction. 
An Address at Oxford. 
The Proposed Substitutes for Religion. 
What is Culpable Luxury ? : 
A Wirepuller of Kings. 
Falkland and the Puritans. 
Alfredus Rex Fundator. 
Austen-Leigh’s Memoir of Jane Austen. 
Coleridge’s Life of Keble. 
The Greatness of England. 
The Great Duel of the 17th Century. 
The Ascent of Man. 
The Labor Movement. 
A True Captain of Industry. 
The Early Years of General Wolfe. 
The Early Years of Abraham Lincoln, 
The Last Republicans of Rome. 
Pattison’s Milton. 


THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. By T. 
Lauder Brunton, M.D., D.8c., F.R.S. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 


** We do not know any writings of this nature bet- 
ter calculated to accomplish their object of making 
science easy tothe general reader; and asthe spirit 
is throughout tender, not to say sympathetic, towards 
traditional beliefs, the book deserves a wide circula- 
tion among the increasing class of persons who desire 
to learn, with a sma!) amount of trouble and without 
fear of stumbling upon any cloven hoof, what bio- 
logical] science has done, is doing, and is likely to do. 
. + . In the interests of scientific education, there- 
fore, we should like to see ‘ The Bible and Science’ 
pass through any number of editions.""—[ Nature. 


NATURE SERIES: New Volume. 


Fashion in Deformity, as Illustrated in 
the Customs of Barbarous and Civilized 
Races. By William Henry Flower, LL.D., 
F.R.8., F.R.C.8. With illustrations. 
12mo, 75 cts. 


THE EVERSLEY EDITION OF 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels. Alton Locke, 
Tailor and Poet: an Autobiography. By 
Charles Kingsley. With a preparatory 
Memoir by Thomas Hughes, Esq.,Q.C. 2 
vols., 16mo, $3.50. 


FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH 


Children. By Sarah Brook. With col- 
ored maps. 12mo, €2. 


TEMPLE SERMONS. By @C. J. 


Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple 
and Dean of Llandaff. 12mo, $2.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. 


22 8St., New YoOrE. 


sLibra- 


Helps for the Sunday-School Teacher 


IN STUDYING 


THE LIFE OF MOSES 


AND THE 


WANDERINGS of the: ISRAELITES. 


Moses the Law- Giver. 
Moses the Law-Giver. By the Rev. Wruuiam M. 
TaYLor, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Desert o of the Exodus. 

The Desert of the Exodus. Journeys on Foot in. 
the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings ; 
undertaken in Connection with the Ordinance 
Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Parmer, M. A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous II- 
lustrations from Photographs and Drawings taken 
onthe Spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and 
C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3. 


The Land of Moab. 

The Land of Moab: Travels and Discoveries 
on the East Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. 
By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With a Chapter on the 
Persian Palace of Mashita, by James Fereuson, 
F.R.S. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


From E gypt to Palestine. 

From Egypt to Palestine, throngh Sinai, the WiI- 
derness, and the South Country. Observations of 
a Journey made with Special Reference to the 
History of the Israelites. By S. C. BartTietrt, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Dartmouth College, 
and lately Professor in the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary. With Maps and Illlustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


Bible Lands. 
Bible Lands: their Modern Customs and Wisner 
Illustrative of Scripture. By the Rev. Hzunryr J. 
Van-LENNEP, D.D. Illnstrated with upward of 
350 Wood Engravings and two Colored Maps. 838 
pp., 8vo, Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00; Half Calf, 
$8.00. 


The Student's Old Testament History. 
The Old Testament History, from the Creation to 
the Return of the Jews from Captivity. By 
Smith, B.A. Edited-by Wm. Smita, 
D.C.L, LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


M'Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia. 


A Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesi- 
astical Literature. “By the late Rev. Joun 
M’CurnTock, D.D., and Janes Strone, 8.T.D. 
With Mapes and numerous Illustrations. Com- 
plete in Ten Volumes. 8vo, Price per Volume, 
Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00; Half Morocco, $8.00. 


Dictionary of Religious Knowledge. 
A Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, for Popu- 
lar and Professional Use; comprising full Infor- 
mation on Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. With nearly One Thousand Maps and 
Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. Lyman 
BoTT, with the Coéperation of the Rev. T. J. 
Coxant, D.D. Royal 8vo, containing over 1,000 
pages, Cloth, $6.00; Sheep, $7.00; Half Morocco, 
$8.50. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Harper & BrRoTHERS will send any of the 
above books by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 


A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS. 
D’AUVUBIGN 
History of Reformation 


IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
5 Vols.in 1. 890 OCTAVO PAGES FOR 81. 


“It has no peer, no equal.”—(Ch’n Intelligencer. 
**The pen of this master of 4 — 
to everything he touched.”—([N. Y 


Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols., cl. 15.00 
Kitto’s Bible TlWustrations. sy.. 7.00 
Mosheim’s Church History.... 3.00 
Hodge’s Outline of Theology.. 3.00 
D’ Aubigne’s Reformation. 5y.. 4.50 
— — in Time of Calvin. sv.... 8.00 
Horne’s Introduction to Bible.5.06 
Pool’s Comment’y on Bible. 3v. 7.50 
Dr. McCosh’s Works. 5 vois., 8vo. .10.00 


Hugh Miller’s Life € Works. 
12v...18.00 


Dr. Guthrie’s Life & Works. 
11 vols. .15.00 


Ryle’s Notes on Gospels. 7 vols. .10.50 
A. L. 0. E. Library. 55 vole...... 40.00 
Olive Library. 40 vols............... 25.00 


Works of Jonathan Edwards. 
4 vols... 6.00 


Charnock on the Attributes .... 3.00 


ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS 


630 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
I. 


The Bloody Chasm. 


A Novel. By J. W. De Forest, author of 
‘*The Wetherel Affair.” ‘‘ Overland,” 
etc. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


This novel is likely to attract wide attention. 
The scene opens in Charleston soon after the war, 
and the story turns, as the title implies, upon the 
sectional passions pertaining to the struggle, which 
were then at their height. It presents some fine 
contrasts of character, and the main situation is 
strikingly original. 

“In spite of its formidable title, ‘The Bloody 
Chasm’ aims merely to be an entertaining bit of 
fiction. Entertaining it certainly is. . . The 
story is very readable, and Aunt Chloe is almost a 
Mrs. Poyser.”-—({The Critic. 


Il. 


Bachelor Bluff: 


His Opinions, Sentiments, and Disputations. 
By Oritver Bett Bunce. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, #1.25. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS :—I. Introducing Mr. Bluff; 
Il. Mr. Bluff on Domestic Bliss; III. Mr. Bluff’s 
Theory of Poetry; IV. Mr. Bluff’s Ideal of a House; 
V. Mr. Bloff on Feminine Tact and Intuitions; VI. 
Mr. Bluff on Realism in Art; VII. Mr, Bluff dis- 
courses of the Country and Kindred Themes; VIII. 
Mr. Bluff on the Privileges of Women; IX. Mr. 
Bluff on Modern Fiction: X. Some of Mr. Bluff’s 
Political Notions; XI. Mr. Bluff as an Arithmeti- 
cian; XII. Mr. Bluffs Meditations in an Art Gal- 
lery; XIII. Mr. Bluff on Melancholy; XIV. Mr. 
Bluff on Morals in Literature and Nudity in Art; 
XV. Mr. Bluff as a Critic on Dress; XVI. Mr. Bluff 
on Sundry Topics; XVII. Mr. Blaft's Experiences 

of Holidays. 

Ill. 


NEW VOLUME IN APPLETONS’ “ HOME BOOKS.” 
Household Hints. 


A Book of Home Receipts and Home Sug- 
gestions. By Mrs. Emma W. BaBCcocg. 


“ Honsehold Hints ” is the sixth issue in “* Appie- 


tons’ Home Books.” 12mo, illuminated cover. 


Price 60 cents. 

ppletons’ Home Kooks” now consist of “Build- 
ing a Home,” illnstrated; ‘*How to Furnish a 
Home,” illustrated ; ‘* Home Grounds,” illustrated ; 
“The Home Garden,” illustrated; “ Amenities of 
Home”; ‘** Household Hints.” 12mo, cloth, illumi- 
nated desigu. Price, 60 cents each. 


Iv. 


A World of Wonders; 


Or, Marvels in Animate and Inanimate Na- 
ture. With 322 Illustrations on Wood. 
Large 12mo, 496 pages, illuminated cover. 
Price, $2.00. : 


CONTENTS: Wonders of Marine Life ; Curiosities 
of Vegetable Life; Curiosities of the Insect and 
Reptile World; Marvels of Bird and Beast Life; 
Phenomena! Forces of Nature. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
lL. 2&5 New Yora. 


GARFIELD’S WORDS 


Suggestive Passages from the Public and Private 

writings of JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, 

Compiled by Batcu. 
With a Memoir and fine Steel Portrait. $1. 

Brief, pithy, wise, eloquent paragraphs on a 

variety of subjects. These with the Memoir 

and portrait form an admirable souvenir of l’resi- 

dent Garfield. 


Arne. 
By BsJORNSTJERNE BsorNson. Authorized 
American Edition, translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. 1 vol. 
lémo. $1. 

This is the second volume in the American edi- 
tion of Bjérnson’s Novels, translated by Prof. 
Anderson by special arrangement with the author. 
It is a peculiarly beautiful story, and will be even 
more than the first volume, *“*Syn- 
Sol 


Holmes 
Edited by JoserHINE E. Hopepon. 12mo. 


Fully illustrated, with a biographical sketch of 
Dr. Holmes. 60 cents. 
The Holmes Leaflets are uniform in character and 


style with the Longfellow Leaflets. which are ad- 
mirably adapted for use in schools and families. 


Seven Little People and their Friends. 
By Horace Scupper. Uniform with 
** Dream Children,” ec. 4 new illustrations, 
16mo. $1. 
A new edition, in a more attractive style, of a 
very charming book for children. 


Index to Neander’s Church Histarv. 


> 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, $3. 


This index hes been carefully pe tg and fur- 
nishes an immedirte clue to ail ho varied torical 
treasures of Neander’s great work. 


*,” For sale by ali booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of by the Pubiishers. 


price 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


artes Scribner's Sons 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
East of the Jordan: 


A Record of Travel and Observation in the Coun- 
tries of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, during the 
years 1875-1877. By SeLan MERRILL, Arche- 
ologist of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society. With Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol., 
8vo, $4. 

This volume is written in a popular form, giving 
interesting incidents of travel and personal experi- 
ences from day to day. No other American is so 
much at home in the East Jordan country as Mr. 
Merrill, and there does not exist in any other lan- 
guage so much fresh and valuable information re- 
specting it. The Ulustrations which embellish the 
book are fresh and original, and the style of the 
narrative is graphic and entertaining. Professor 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, the President of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Society, introduces the book to the 
public in a preface in which he points out in the 
strongest terms the value of Mr. Merrill’s work. 


II. 
The International Revision Cammen- 
tary on the New Testament. 

By British and American Scholars and Revisers. 
Edited by PHILIP SCHAFYF, D.D. 

NOW READY: 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. 


By Prof. MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
246 pages. lvol. l16mo. Price, $1. 


This is the beginning of aseries of Commentaries 
on the New Testament, based upon the REVISED 
VERSION OF 1881, to be issued in small handy vol- 
umes. The text is, of course, that of the Revised 
Version, which hereafter must be the basis of 
every popular commentary. The readings and 
renderings preferred by the American Committee 
have been, for convenience’ sake, transferred to the 


foot of the page. 
Ill. 


The Theory of Preaching; or, 
Lectures on Homiletics. 
By Professor AUSTIN PHELPs, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
$2.50. 

This work is the growth of more than thirty 
years’ practical experience in teaching, and is prob- 
ably the most thorough and masterly treatment of 
the preacher’s art that exists; certainly as adapted 
for the American — it is unequaled. While 

rimarily designed for professional readers, it wiil 
found to contain much that will be of interest to 
thoughtful laymen. 


Phaeton Rogers. 


By RossiTER JOHNSON. With illustrations. 1 vol. 


12mo. $1.50. 
** As for ‘ Phaeton poaere the adventures of that 
remarkable boy who investigate 


tive are full of de- 
= sympathize.”— J 


hi 
as any boy coul fapeingfield 


Republican. v. 
QUEEN TITANIA, By Hsatmar H. Boyesen. 1 
vol., square 12mo, $!. 


The many admirers of Professor Boyesen's stories 
and sketches in his emispheres, "’ 


VL 


ROGOFF or, The Courier of the Czar. 


rofusely lilustrated alter 
designs 1 vol., 8vo. A New Edition. 


VIL. 
ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN LANDS OF FACT AND 
FANCY. ‘RANK K. STOCKTON. 1 Vol., 4to, 
boards. Fully Llustrated. A New Edition. 


$1.50. 
VIII. 
TALES | OUT OF SCHOOL. By Frank R. Stockton. 
l., 4t0, boards, 300 Illustrations. A New 
Edition. $1.50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
I. 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY : NEW TESTAMENT, V VOL. 2: 

he bpistie to Romans, by 
phesians, by Kev. eyrick ippians, 
by Dean Gwynn; Colossians, ‘Whesealraiane’ 
and Philemon, py the Bishop of Derry ; Timo- 
pr and ‘Titus, by Rev. H. Wace and the Bishop 

of London. 1 im Ag 8vo. $5. 

Il. 

THE ORT HODOX THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. By New- 
» author of “Old Faiths in New 

Light.” 1 vol. 13mo. $1.25. 


III. 
THE LAW oF LOVE: Ane D LOVE A LAW 


‘A New Edition. with “important 
vol, 12mo. $1.75. 
IV. 
THE QUARTET. A Sequel to Dab Kinzer: A Story 
wu Growing Boy. By William O. dard. 
lvol. l2mo. $1. 


A New Edition. 

TAYLOR'S BRARY OF TRAVEL. 6 vols., 
ton with many Illus- 
Day; Travels in Arabia; Travels in South 
Central Asia; The Lake of 
Central Africa; Siam, the Land of the White 
Elephant. Price, per set, $6.00. Per vol., 

separately, $1.25. 


*," These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent by mail upon receipt of price by 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 &2 745 Broadway, New York. 


New and Cheaper Edition of a 
Great Work. 


“* An important national work.”—{New York Tri- 
bune. 

“The literary event of the decade.”—({Hartford 
Courant. 

‘* A book more interesting than half the new nov- 
els.”—[The Nation. 

A work of great and pegmanent importance.”— 
(N. Y. Evening Post. 

**One of the most valuable publications of the 
centary.’ —[Boston Post. 

**A book actualiy fascinating from beyinning to 
end.”—[{Pres. J. B. Angell. 


A HISTORY OF 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


BY MOSES COIT TYLER, 


Professor of English Literature in Cornell 
University. 
New and cheaper edition, two volumes in one, 
comprising the period 1607-1765. Large 
octavo; half leather. #3.00. 


A Popular Edition of a Famous Book. 


Unbeaten Tracks Japa. 


BY ISABELLA BIRD, 


Author of ‘‘A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” Etc. 


A new and cheaper edition. Octavo; two 
volumes in one, with all the illustrations. 


#3.00. 

**Beyond question the most valuable and the 
most interesting of recent books concerning Japan- 
ese travel. One of the most profitable of 
recent travel records.’”’—{Evening Post. 

** But it is in description of men and manners that 
she excels; and in them she is so excellent that in 
no other book in English is there anything like so 
vivid a picture as she gives of the Japanese people.” 
—[{N. World. 


*,* The above are for sale by all dealers and 
are sent free on receipt of price by the publish- 
ers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


THE NORWAY 
MUSICAL ALBUM. 


ind FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


of and of 
Norse and English words. 
pom 3 will ‘delight lovers of what is wild, rich an 
romantic in legend and rong. Price 82.30. 


scenes | GARFIELD’s FUNERAL Makcu. Fine portrait. cts. 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 
Old and new. Approved by the —— himself. A 
book in which at note is a German and 


words. A hundred ex songs. 
; $2.50, cloth. 


HERALD OF PRAISE. $1. 
THE ID 

Is the 
best Singing schoo AL “of the distinguished 
author. Admirable collection of interesting, wide- 
awake, effective ina cal and 
th deal singing- 


Idea! su 
result from the 


BELLS. Emerson. 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cuas. H. Drrson & Co., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. | 


J, M. STODDART & CO., 


Publishers, 
727 Chestnut Mtreet, - - Philadelphia. 


JUST ISSUBDI 


English Anthems 


Compiled by 8. Lasar. 
352 Pages of Superior Anthems suitable for all oc- 
casions, beautifully printed, and bound in flexible 
cloth covers. 
$2.25 per Copy by Mail. 


BIGLOW & 


81 Randelph 
46 Rast Ninth Serest, Now ork. 


E. P. ROE’Stlong deferred story, 
WITHOUT A HOME 


Will be published early in Octo- 
ber, an Edition of 20,000 Copies 
is now printing, to fill orders re- 
ceived in advance of publication. 
DODD, MEAD CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WARRING’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: ‘‘ For years 
before our son was under your care I knew from 
parents and pupils the value of your training of the 
young. Were he to pursue studies in school any 
longer we should feel that to have him under your 
instruction would be a real blessing to him.” 

George W. Cheney 24, South Manchester, Conn., 
says: ‘‘ We are much pleased with your school, 
and feel grateful that our boy has been under 
your kind care the past year. His letters to his 
mother (averaging about two a week), without one 
word of complaint, so cheerful and well, prove to us 
that he has passed a happy and delhghtful year." 

Peter M. Bryson, President Phenix Bank, New 
York, says: ‘‘I shall be glad to give you the benefit 
of any influence I may have it in my power to exert in 
your behalf. My nephew, Andrew Bryson, Jr., did 
well under your care, and I know that his parents 
are entirely satisfied and that they feel grateful for 
all the kindness and attention which he received dur- 
ing the years that he was a member of your family. 
You can also refer to his father, Com. A. Bryson, 
U. 8. N.” For boys of all ages. 

Send foracircular. $300 a year. 


ASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berk- 
shire Co. 
ELMWOOD INSTITUTE 

for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
Private instruction a specialty. Terms largely re- 
duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
long a patron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal has had 
a long and successful! experience in the care and edy- 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
of no school where all the surroundings seem so well 
suited to insure study and progress." 

General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also a patron 
a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin- 
ion. Reference may be made to Mesars. Samuel and 
Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 


eS AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS. 
1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
Good Schools. 
U.S. School and College 
Domestic Building, cor. Broed PINCKN 


Neo 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to 
the Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth 
Avenue, will re-open their English and French Board- 
ing and Day School for young ladies, on Wednesday, 
September 28th, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This school, established in 1816, continues the 
careful training and thorough instruction in every 
department for which it has hitherto been so favora- 
bly known. 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. Misses 
Porter and Champney's Boarding and Day School 
for Girla—‘‘The Elms,”—Hadley, Maas., has been 
removed to No. 141 High St. (Ingraham Avenue), 
Springfield, Mass. Fifteenth year commences Sept. 
29, 1881. Full Academic and Classic Course, which 
also prepares for the Harvard ‘‘ Annex” and the 
Colleges. For circulars address the Principals, until 
the 15th, at Hadley, and then Springfield. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Ali 
akilled Teachers should have ‘*‘ Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERAORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th 8t., near University Pi., | 


ARENT in search of schools for their children 
will find prospectuses of the best in the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Direc- 
tery for 1881. At office free; by mail, Gc. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 
ILLISTINE HALL, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
Home Seheol for ten Young Ladies. Ample 
river view and educational advan- 
and Foreign Travel 


Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL. 
INDERGARTEN.—THE PHILA. Train- 


ing School for Kindergarten Teachers re- 
termediate - 


opens Nov. ist. The Kindergarten, In 
Class and Advanced School re-open September 2th. 
Mrs. Van Krex, 1333 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Prin- 
cipal. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Wercester, Mass., 
Begins its 96th year September 13th, 1881. Studies - 
the most practical English Branches, Natural Sci- 
ences, Classica, Civil 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
138 Mentague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This Young Ladies Day and Boarding School will 
re-open Sept. 21, with full Collegiate course of in- 
struceion. CHARLES E. WEST, Principal. 
APLEWOOD INSTITUTSE FOR YOUNG 
LADLES, Pittsfield, Mass., Offersrare ad- 


J 
siiotmmninineaenain which the author has so often exemplified in his pict- iniefeeeneen 
ures of rural life, is equally apparent in the 
j from the life of a great city in ‘* Queen Titania.’ Se 
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The Home. 


A SUMMER AT HOME. 
By M. F. 


FTNHE long summer days are over. Those hot nights, 
when, unable to sleep, we lay and listened for 
hours to the notes of the whip-poor-will, are things of 
the past. Now his voice is seldom heard; but we lis- 
ten, instead, to the ceaseless chirp of the cricket ; and 
the cool, damp nights when, in the bright moonlight, 
we see the thick fog rising above, and showing the 
course of the river, remind us that frosts are at band. 

Our feathered friends are clearly making up their 
minds te forsake us. The robin still lingers about, 
especially in the woods; but it is several weeks since 
she reared her last brood ; and now she is only waiting 
for her family to get strength enough for the journey 
ere she takes her flight to warmer regions. Occasion- 
ally, even now, we hear the song of a belated oriole, 
or catch a glimpse of the goldfinch’s bright plumage ; 
but the tapping of the woodpecker and the scream of 
the jay more frequently attract our attention. We are 
afraid that the latter is thinking that it is about time 
for the ripening of the farmer’s corn. 

Although so late in the season haying is not yet done. 
Load after load of fragrant hay has our strong, brown 
Tom valiantly hauled up from the meadows, and there 
is more yet to come. Soon there will be, too, what is 
called a ‘‘ marshing season,” and during its continuance 
the rattling of teams, as the laborers ride to their work, 
can be heard almost any hour past midnight and 
throughout the earlier part of the day. Toward night 
the loads of hay and groups of tired workers may be 
seen wending their way more slowly homeward. Fine 
fun is all this for the boys. To them getting up at 
midnight and going to marsh is very enjoyable ; but it 
is not especially so to the anxious housewife, who must 
rise also to prepare breakfast and ‘fix off” the men 
with various boxes and jugs, which invariably depart 
full and return emnty. As she stands in the doorway 
and watches them dri e away in the pale moonlight, 
one wonders of what she is so busily thinking. Is she 
admiring the strange, quiet beauty of the familiar 
scene, or perchance gazing with a poet’s interest at the 
**nale orb ” occasionally shining out through the shift- 
ing clouds? Alas, no! She is simply wondering if 
she has put up ‘‘ enough to eat.” 

Summer brings no rest to the farmer. Whule other 
people are taking vacations, and seeking change and 
rest, he toils on. The long, bright days are all too 
short for the work which must be crowded into them. 
Nevertheless, we have our pleasures, and are not en- 
tirely absorbed in our labors. Indeed, we must be 
sadly stupid if, living close to the very heart of Nature, 
and drawing from her our subsistence, we have no 
eyes for her many beauties, no ears for her innumera- 
ble voices. The robins build their nests under our 
windows, and the oriole swings in his airy nest and 
whistles and sings all day long in the big elm before 
our door. Down by the brookside, the old willows 
which were topped in the spring have thrown out new, 
young branches, which have now become an impene- 
trable green wall, contrasting strangely with the brown 
and gnarled trunks beneath, and offering great attrac- 
tions to the birds. For nearly threescore years and ten 
the old willows have kept watch by the side of the 
brook, and now they have suddenly put out a new 
growth. As we look at them we mentally reverse the 
old saying, and think of young heads on old shoulders. 

But we have other, and perhaps I should say, more 
substantial attractions; plenty oi ‘‘ creature comforts,” 
which are duly appreciated by our summer visitors. 
For, being old-fashioned and hospitable, we have plenty 
of company at the farm. Indeed, it is well that some- 
body is obliged to stay at home; for if nobody did, 
where would everybody goto? ‘It isan ill wind that 
blows nobody any good,” and we think our friends and 
schoolmates, who have come, some of them, from the 
work of teaching in the hot and dusty city, have gained 
some enjoyment from our enforced seclusion, as well 
as we from their company. How they revel in the 
pure air and freedom of the country, and what appe- 
tites they have! The blueberry and huckleberry bushes 
are despoiled of their contents, despite the robin’s pro- 
tests, and the sweet-apple tree is constantly called upon 
for large contributions. Even the rustling corn-field 
is not left untouched, but is compelled to furnish us 
with that most toothsome of all dainties—sweet corn. 
Sometimes we recline on the hay in the spacious and 
well filled barn, and discourse of old school days or dis- 
cuss the mysterious problems of life, while the hens 
cackle on apparently unconscious of the words of wis- 
dom uttered before them. Sometimes we linger in the 
pine grove till the sudden shower drives us hastily 
homeward; or we take a boat-ride on the mill-pond, 
gather the fragrant water-lilies, and watch the ducks, 
as in their search for insect food they literally stand on 
their heads in the water. We still hold in pleasant re- 


membrance acertain Sunday when, the heat being too 
great for ordinary church services, we held meeting 
under the big oak tree behind the barn ; and while one 
of our number read Mr. Beecher’s Fourth of July ser- 
mon aloud, the others lay listening dreamily «nd drink- 
ing in the beauty of the summer day. Nor should we 
forget to mention another Sabbath passed in Asbury 
Grove, where the Methodists annually hold their camp- 
meeting. It has grown, in the course of a few years, 
from ’ simple camping-ground to a small city, and re- 
ligious services are held there throughout the summer. 
And it is a most fitting place; the voice of prayer and 
praise blends harmoniously with the gentle sighing of 
the wind among the pine trees and the rustling of the 
maple leaves; while the very chattering of the squirre] 
seems toned down for the occasion and is not discord- 
ant. 

Occasionally some of our week-day experiences were 
flavored with something humorous. One day we 
rashly resolved to take a ride, although horses here are 
neither abundant norof the best quality. Wesearched 
the neighborhood through, and succeeded in finding 
one which was in the habit of kicking and biting, and 
another which occasionally tumbled down. Preferring 
amiable weakness to ill-natured laziness, we chose the 
latter, and sallied forth; but our noble steed seemed 


to understand, as animals always do, the inefficiency of 


his drivers, and would not venture beyond a walk. 
Sometimes, by a united effort, we induced him to 
quicken his pace for a few steps, but he invariably 
subsided—and so did we... However, we accomplished 
a journey of two miles and a half in three-quarters of 
an hour, and on our return left our horse in the road 
and went blackberrying. We were certain cf one 
thing—that he would stand still. 

Now our summer company have gone back to their 
labors, and the heated term is fast drawing to an end. 
At this season summer and autumn seem to be striving 
for the mastery. Days of intense heat are followed by 
cool nights, with frost in the meadows. Soon the 
flowers will be blighted, and the trees will be arrayed 
in the gorgeous attire of autumn. Now the aster and 
the golden rod may be seen blooming by the wayside, 
the apples are reddening on the trees, and the corn is 
turning yellow inthe fields. The summer is fast pass- 
ing, and the harvest is close at hand. 


A HINT. 
By Lizziz Cuase 


N the smooth hard beach of a lovely seaside re- 

sort four children were playing. They were 
barefoot, and dressed in rough loose clothes. Pad- 
dling about in the water; running away from the 
creeping waves; digging holes and building castles in 
the sand; picking up shells and pebbles and chasing 
each other with long pieces of kelp, they seemed in 
perfect ecstasy of enjoyment. On the piazza of a cot- 
tage standing just beyond the sea-wall their mother 
sat watching them. 
beach were closed, and their occupants gone back to 
their city homes and cares. So, alone with nature and 
her children, this woman passed the days of that 
glorious autumn as if in a pleasant dream. The reali- 
ties of life seemed to have passed away. There was 
little work to be done, for the cottage was rough and 
the living simple. So she had time to enjoy some- 
thing which she had not known for years—leisure. 
From the pine forest behind her came the subtle fra- 
grance of resinous cones and needles, mingled with the 
strengthening odors of the sea. Many birds that had 
stopped awhile on their way south to enjoy the unex- 
pected summer filled the air with melody, and as she 
leaned back in her easy-chair with her hands idly 
folded in her lap, and drank in the beauty and music 
about her, one could easily read thankfulness in her 
pale, tired face. 

But I did not sit down to describe marine or sylvan 
scenery. Hundreds of more skillful pens than mine 
were doing that all summer. It is only to point a 
moral. 

Two weeks before, this tired woman was sitting 
one warm evening i her small parlor in town, com- 
pletely worn out with worry and fatigue. She had 
had a summer of hard work and no recreation. Her 
young children in their restricted limits of house and 
yard had been restless and wearing. Her husband 
had been sick with a fever and was too feeble to work, 
and their means were very limited. Her life was one 
of constant overwork and weariness. It was for her 
day after day and week after week to cook, wash, 
iron, sew, and do all there was to be done in the 
family, with no respite. As she saw the carriages of 
her more fortunate—as it seemed to her—friends and 
neighbors pass and repass on their way to and from 
the beaches, not many miles away, she could not help 
wondering why she and hers were so cut off from 
such enjoyment. On this particular evening she was 
unusually tired. She had just put the children to bed, 
and had been cross to them. A large pile of clothes 


to be mended met her eye as she came down stairs, 
and the sight seemed to cap the climax of her distress. 
After lighting her sewing-lamp she sat down and 
cried. At this juncture the door-bell rang, and, hur- 
riedly drying her eyes, she went to the door. She 
found a friend there who had just returned from a 
. summer at the sea-shore. : 

‘No, I cannot stop a minute,” she said, in response 
to the urgent entreaty to come in, ‘‘for my husband is 
waiting in the carriage. I have only come to make a 
proposition. Our cottage at the beach is empty, and 
it occurred to me that you might like to take the chil- 
dren and go down. You will be perfectly welcome to 
it as long as you care to stay. I think the change will 
‘do you all good. You will go, won’t you” 

‘“Of course we will,” the tired woman answered, 
the tears starting afresh with the sudden revulsion of 
feeling. ‘* But what made you think of it?” 

‘‘T thought you looked a little worn at church, Sun- 
day, and I heard your husband had been sick. But 
here is the key. You will have to carry nothing down. 
but the bed-clothes.” | 

She took the key, and went back to her mending 
with a lighter heart. She felt the burden being lifted, 
and smiles lighted up her face which had been but a 
few minutes before darkened with discouragement. 

Now this is only one tired woman. These are only 
four restless children cramped for room, and hedged in 
by a prickly growth of circumstances which can only 
be cut away by some helping instrument from the out- 
side. But there are many cottages by the sea closed 
and vacant through the loveliest months in the whole 
year. ‘Unfortunately their owners are not apt to think 
of the blessing a short sojourn in them would be to 
those whose summers have been spent in hot kitchens, 
in sick-rooms, in shops, in offices, in school-rooms, or 
on sick beds, and to whom the breeze of the ocean or 
the sweet breath of the pines would seem almost like 
airs from heaven. : 

I know a woman, with a horse and carriage always 
at her command and with plenty of leisure, who lived 
for many years by the side of a crippled woman, who 
hobbled about with difficulty on two crutches and 
was too poor to own or bire a horse, and never once 
took herto ride. She did not think of it, she said, 
when, after the woman died, some one spoke pityingly 
of her hardships and confinement. 

Not all of us own horses or cottiges by the sea. I 
am afraid that most of who do are not apt to think of 
those who, although equally deserving, are less for- 
tunate. Ah! it is our not thinking that fills the world 
with so much unnecessary misery. ie 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EN PERT. 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 4- 
gestions and experiences for this column. } 


Will you please tell me the price of, and where I can obtain, the 


All the other cottages on the ¢* Rumford Boiler’? If you have space I would like a recipe for 


Charlotte Russe, made in the shape of cups filled witha white cream, 

such as are served to us in the best restaurants and hotels. Thank 

you very much for past favors. 
Respectfully, 

The Rumford Boiler is not now in the market. 

Line your tin molds—in the shape of cups that do not flare 
—with sponge-cake baked either in the shape of lady-fingers 
or in quite thin sheets, which you must split; stick the edges 
of the cake together with white of egg. Fill these cups with 
whipped cream flavored with vanilla and made very sweet 
with fine pulverized sugar. The cream must be thick and 
cold when whipped, and the froth taken off as it rises and 
allowed to drain on a sieve, preserving all that drops through 
for more whipping. This is the simplest and most delicate 
filling for a Charlotte. If you add the well-beaten whites of - 
eggs in the proportion of two to a pint of cream, it improves 
it. Another method is to make a boiled custard, using two 
eggs to a half-pint of milk; add three ounces of sugar and 
half an ounce of Cooper’s isinglass which has been soaking 
in cold water for two hours. Set the whole over boiling 
water until a little thickened, then flavor with vanilla and 
set it aside to cool. When quite cold beat into it a pint of 
whipped cream and pour into the molds as before. This 
makes a more solid but lese delicate filling. 


Will you please favor a constant reader of The Christian Union 
wi'h a recipe for “ ambrosia cake” and fruit frosting ? 

Your question was more thn three months reaching us, if 
your date is correct; was it reposing in somebody’s coat- 
pocket ? 

The rule for ambrosia is this: Poura pint of boiled cus- 
tard, hot, over one pound of nice sponge-cake sliced in a 
shallow dish; when cold, take two smooth molds or formes 
holding about one pint each; put into each a layer of the 
cake, then a sprinkling of almonds blanched and sliced (of 
which you must have two ounces). and bits of preserved — 
fruit, then another layer of cake, almonds and fruit till the 
molds are full; then cover with the cake. Let it stand on 
ice an hour, then turn from the molds and serve. You may 
use a variety of nuts and fruit; the latter must be rich and 
well drained from the syrup. 


_A SUBSCRIBER. 


Will some one please tell us how to make those table mats 
for vegetable dishes, etc., referred to in the article on 


‘+ Breakfasts.’ Some very pretty and durable ones might be 
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made in Macrame lace; but what kind of cord would be suit- 
able to use? Those who live in the South can make them of 
wire grass. With a Godspeed in your endeavors to be help- 
ful, Very sincerely. C. WW. ka 


Our Young Folks. 


THE: BLUE: BOTTLE FLY. 
UZZING and gay in the early dawn, 
Fresh from a nap on the parlor wall, 
Out for a flight over garden and lawn, 
Fearing no tumble and dreading no fall, 
Came a fly: 
A lively, frolicsome, blue-bottle fly; 
And his feet 
_ Were as neat, 
And his style 
As complete, 
As his brain 
Was replete 
With the mischief thut laughed in his eye! : 


-‘ What glorious fun I'll have to-day, 
When the baby’s asleep and the nurse away ; 
When Rover lies by the kitchen door ; 
Ili waken them both and make them roar! 
O, what Jarks!” 
(ried the rolicking,. reckless blue-bottle fly ; 
“What acty, 
Said the fly, 
‘* There will be 
After me, 
When I’ve done 
With my fun!” 
And he wickedly winked his wee eye! 


* Then Pll go and dance on grandpa’s head, 
While he struggles to brush me away ; 
And tickle his ear till he'll wish I was dead ! 
Aud over the table at dinner [ll play 
Back and forth, 
Aud feast on crumbs from a freshly-baked pie! 
And Ill sip 
From the lip 
Of each glass 
That may pass 
All sweet things 
Dinner brings!” 
Quoth this riotous blue-bottle fly. 


But, alas for the plans he had laid! 
And alas for the day just begun ! 
For this fly soon lit in the grateful shade 
‘lo escape the hot rays of the sun ; 
3 And to dream 
Of the sights that should soon greet his eye ; 
When unseen, 
From the green 
Of a limb 
Above him, 
On his head, 
By a thread, 
Fell a spider, 
Who coolly devoured that blue-bottle fly ! 


A BRAVE BOYHOOD. 
By Enior McCormick. 
SHOULDN'T mind dying myself,” said 

I. Appleton, the other day, ‘‘if people would think 
as much of me as they do of President Garfield.” 

Tom is one of my boy friends; he had been reading 
the newspaper which was fitled with accounts of the 
President’s funeral, and I noticed when he made the 
remark there was a suspicious break in his voice and 
moisture in his eyes. If Tom were not afflicted with 
the hay-fever I should have thought that he was cry- 
ing. I did not say anything at the time, but Tom’s re- 
mark set me to thinking why it was that people should 
be talking so much about President Garfield ; why not 
only the American people but all the nations in the 
world should be uniting to do him honor; and why, 
as the English ‘‘Spectator” said, of the eighty-three 
millions of people who think in English there were 
not fifty who would not have been glad to make some 
personal sacrifice to have saved his life. Many other 
people, I dare say, are asking the same question, and 
there are no doubt those who, like Tom, would be 
ready to die if they might be sure of commanding the 
same respect. One thing I did tell Tom, that if Presi- 
dent Garfield had not lived the life that he did he 
would not have died the death that he did, or received 
the extraordinary honors which have been paid to his 
memory. 

Some of the interest, I suppose, which has been felt 
in him comes from the fact that he began life a poor 
boy. President Lincoln, twenty years ago, after the 
battie of the Big Sandy River, asked a distinguished 
ofticer why Garfield in two weeks did what would have 
taken one of the regular army two months to accom- 
plish ? 

‘‘ Because he was not educated at West Point,” an- 
swered the officer, laughing. 

‘* No,” replied Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ that wasn’t the reason; 


q 


| no older than my friend Tom. 


it was because when he was a boy he had to work for 
a living.” 

It was this idea—that Garfield was once poor; that 
he had to support himself; that he made his own way 
in the world against tremendous odds; that he fought 
hard and bravely, and raised himself from being a 
canal-boy to be President of the United States—that won 
the people’s sympathy and affection, just as the fact 
that Mr. Lincoln himself was a rail-splitter won the 
people’s affection when he became President. 

‘Ts it true, now,” an old Welshman asked me at his 
home in Liverpool, some weeks before President Gar- 
tield was shot, ‘‘that your President was once a boy 
on the canal ?” 

Itold him that it was, when he turned to his son 
with an expression of deepest interest. ‘‘ Hear that 
now, William!” he said. ‘‘The President of the 
United States a canal-boy! Isn’t that a great rise?” 

So it was that the hearts of the poor and laboring 
classes were drawn toward the man. ‘ Our best friend 
is gone,” is the motto which I saw on one of their 
houses the other day. ‘‘God bless you!” an old Irish- 
woman was heard to say on the day of the funeral— 
at the same time kissing his picture, which she had 
bought from a peddler on the street—‘‘ ye was a poor 
boy yourself once, and you knew how to feel for the 
poor.” 

But. this was not the only reason why President Gar- 
field became so great and honored. Many other boys 
have been born poor and have driven on the tow-path 
without ever becoming President of the United States, 
or, in fact, winning any position at all in the world. 
When he lay on his sick-bed people did not think so 
much of the canal-boat and the log-hut as they did of 
his courage, his patience, and his self-control in the 
brave fight that he was making with death. It was 
his character that won the admiration of the world ; 


and it will be interesting, I think, to see how he began 


to lay the foundations of his character when he was 
Perhaps Tom will learn 
more from the story of Garfield’s boyhood than from 
any advice which I myself could give him. 

Fortunately for James Garfield, he had a wise, brave 
and good mother. There are few people now in the 
United States who do not feel toward her as though she 
were their own mother, so constantly has she been in 
people’s thoughts during the last few weeks. When the 
President publicly kissed her on the day of inaugura- 
tion, it told how much he felt he owed to her for her 
wise care during all those early years. Boys and girls 
who live, comfortably-housed_ in the cities either of the 
East or the West can hardly imagine the terrible 
struggles and trials to which the first settlers of a new 
district are exposed. Mother Garfield was left a widow 
with four children when James was only two years 
old. With her own hands she split the rails to fence 
in the little house and lot, while Thomas, the older 
brother, who was only ten years old, hired a horse and 
plowed and sowed the small plot of ground. As soon 
as James was able he had to take his share of the family 
burdens, chopping wood and doing carpenter-work, 
and getting but little time meanwhile for study. Dur- 
ing the first dozen years of his life he had hardly any 
chance to show what was in him. } 

When he was about fourteen, like a good many 
other boys he got from some books which he read 
the idea of going to sea. He had never seen the ocean, 
but Lake Erie was big enough for his purpose; and 
having gained his mother’s consent he set off one 
morning, with his pack of clothes, to walk the seven- 
teen miles which lay between his home and Cleveland. 
Unfortunately, when he got there no one wanted the 
awkward country boy fora sailor. They called him 
a greenhorn, asked him if he could climb a mast in 
a storm, and with their unkind words drove him 
away. Sadly and slowly he walked down the wharf, 
when it struck him he might begin at the bottom of 
the nautical ladder, so to speak, and find employment 
on a canal-boat. The captain to whom he applied 
liked the boy’s pluck, and engaged him at once to take 
charge of a pair of horses. 

His canal life, though it lasted only four months, did 
a great deal to bring out the best traits in his nature. 
For one thing, it showed his endurance. Fourteen 
times in the four months he fell into the canal, and 
fourteen times he scrambled out. The last fall, how- 
ever, brought him face to face with his situation, and 
did as much, perhaps, as anything else to determine 


his future life. 


He was uncoiling a rope one rainy night, at the bow 
of the canal-boat, when all at once it kinked and held 
fast in a crack at the boat’s edge. In trying to pull it 
out the kink gave way and he fell backward into the 
canal. Down he went, under the boat, not forgetting 
to hold on to the rope, although it was paying rapidly 
out meanwhile, and the end must soon foilow him into 
the water. But by a strange providence the rope 
kinked again, and the kink caught in another crack. 
The rope suddenly grew taut, and the boy by ita aid 
was able to pull himself on deck. He shook off the 


water and began throwing the rope to see if it would 
kink once more. He threw it as many as one hundred 
times, but it would not catch; and then the thought 
struck him how many chances there had been against 
his life. ‘* Against such odds,” he thought, ‘‘ Provi- 
dence only could have saved it. Providence, there- 
fore, thinks it worth saving.” For the first time in 
his life the idea came to him that there was something 
to live for beyond doing carpenterework and driving 
a team of horses. If he had crowded it down, as many 
boys do when the same idea comes to them, he might 
have driven on the tow-path all his life. But he fol- 
lowed the impulse that led him to seek something 
higher; left the canal-boat and went straight home to 
his mother. He found the good woman on her knees, 
and kneeling down beside her he gave himself up then 
to God. 

From this time Garfield was bent on securing an 
education. He had no means, and all that his mother 
and brothers could do was to lend him seventeen 
dollars. But he had pluck and will, and with this 
sum he started out fora neighboring seminary and 
entered his name as a scholar. Here he worked early 
and late, earning enough money by chopping wood 
and helping the village carpenter after school to pay 
his board, which was $1.06 per week, and to lay a 
little aside toward carrying him along in his higher 
education. After three years of study and work he 
was prepared to enter the institute at Hiram. He 
walked part of the way to Hiram, it is told, carrying his 
coat on his arm. In the pocket of his coat was a ten dol- 
lar bill, which, with five dollars in his trowsers pocket, 
was all the money he had. The day was hot, and he 
forgot about the money until he reached his journey’s 
end; when, coming to look for it, he found that it was 
gone. There was nothing to do but to go back and 
look along the road, on the very small chance that he 
might find it again. He had not gone very far when 
he was addressed by a bright-faced young man Jeaning 
over the fence at the side of the road : 

‘*Have you lost unything ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Garfield, ‘‘ I’ve lost a ten-dollar bill.” 

‘*Well,” said the stranger, ‘‘hereitis. I found it in 
the road, back a piece.” : 

His name, Garfield soon found out, was Bliss. 
From that day the two brought together in this singu- 
lar way never lost sight of one another; and when the 
President lay on his sick bed it was Dr. Bliss whom 
he chose for his attending physician. 

The fees at Hiram proved to be considerably larg- 
er than he could afford to pay, and he applied ac- 
cordingly to the master for the privilege of making 
the firesand sweeping the floors, to meet part of his 
expenses. When they asked him how they could 
tell that the work would be well done, he answered, 
confidently, ‘‘Try me two weeks, and if the work 
isn’t done to your satisfaction I will retire without a 
word.” 

They did try him; and Garfield proved as good a 
janitor as he was a scholar. It could not have been 
pleasant work, but he did it well. ‘‘I can see him 
even now,” says one who was a student at the time at 
Hiram, ‘‘ standing in the morning with his hand on the 
bell-rope, ready to give the signal calling teachers and 
scholars to engage in the duties of the day. As we 
passed by, entering the school-room, he had a cheerful 
word for every one.” Some boys are afraid to do any- 
thing that will expose them to ridicule, or that they 
think below their position. Tom Appleton declined 
a place down town only last week because it would be 
part of his duties to make the fire andsweep out. But 
the boy Garfield hesitated at nothing that was honc-- 
able so long as he could make it serve his purpose of 
getting ahead. ‘‘T beseech you to remember,” he 
says in one of his later speeches, delivered before the 
same institute, ‘‘ that the genius of success is still the 
genius of labor. 
talent it is the best possible substitute for it. In the 
long run the chief difference in men will be found in 
the amount of work they do.” Of course it does not 
follow that Garfield became President because he acted 
as janitor of Hiram Institute ; but it does follow that a 
boy who performs willingly what is given him to do at 
the start will, by and by, make for himself a higher 
place, and will be benefited, meanwhile, by the dis- 
cipline through which he is passing. The moral courage, 
self-reliance, and unfailing good-nature which Presi- 
dent Garfield displayed in his last illness were devel- 
oped probably more than any one knows by those days 
of what we call menial service at Hiram. 

' From Hiram, at the age of twenty-three, Garfield 
went to Williams College, entering the Junior class. 
It was a trial to him here, I dare say, to meet the 
more elegant and better clad fellows from the East, 
and find how rough and uncouth his manners were 
alongside of theirs. But these were very small mat- 
ters. The college found out what was in the tall, 
awkward young man, and began to respect him, not 
for his ill-fitting clothes, but for his tremendous perse- 
verance, his clear head, and his hearty, unaffected 
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ways. ‘‘It seems but a few days,” said President 
Chadbourne in a campaign speech last year, ‘‘since I 
used to call Garfield up to recite, and he never flunked.” 
When he entered his class it had the reputation of 
being one of the dullest that had ever gone two years 
through a college course. Within a very little while 
it began to feel the spur which he gave it, and before 
he graduated became one of the most brilliant classes 
that the college had ever produced. ‘‘ Garfield put 
his shoulder under the class of ’56,” the professors say 
to this day, ‘‘and lifted it up.” 

What was most striking about his college life I think 
was the religious spirit he put into it. During all 
the time he was at Williamstown he employed himself 
in missionary work ; visiting the people of the neigh- 
borhood at their homes, talking with them on religious 
subjects, and holding preaching services in a country 
school-house. ‘‘ He was a praying boy,” says one who 
was his room-mate in college, ‘‘and a praying man.” 
Another of his fellow students says that he does not 
recollect ever being at a college prayer-meeting at 
which Garfield was not also present, and did not take 
some part. He was notfany more ashamed of his relig- 
ion than of his poor clothes. Some boys, I am afraid 
think it manly to be indifferent to religious things ; it 
was a large part of Garfield’s manliness that, while 
yet a boy, he gave to religion so much of his time and 
thought. 

Now I did not set out to write a life of General Gar- 
field. Time and space are lacking to tell how he be- 
came President of the college where he had once rung 
the bell and made the fires; how he fought and won 
the battle of the Big Sandy ; how he brought word to 
Thomas at Chickamauga that saved the Union army 
by riding eight miles through a hail of bullets; how 
he served seventeen years in the House of Representa- 
tives and was then elected Senator only to become 
President of the United States before he began his 
senatorial term. Alli this has been told by Mr. Edmund 
Kirke in his capital life of Garfield, while the sad 
history of the last few months is too fresh in the mem- 
ory to need any telling. My task has been done 
if I have shown how the qualities which he displayed 
in his early years worked out his later success ; how 
his industry, his perseverance, his fidelity, made him 
the brave soldier, the successful statesman, the heroic 
sufferer. 

This is the lesson I want my friend Tom to learn 
from the President’s life: that people are valued for 
their character; that good and bad traits alike take 
their start in youth; and that a brave boyhood is 
sure to develop, as it did in President Garfield’s case, 
into a noble manhood. 


BROWNIES FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 
By S. V. D. M. 


FTER a great deal of thought, consideration and 

consultation by the whole family on the school 
question, they finally decided to send Brownie to 
‘*Miss Laforge’s Private School for Children.” 

So last Monday morning she started off with a spell- 
ing-book and lunch, in the beautiful satchel her brother 
had given her for bringing his slippers to him every 
evening. Each member of the family—the father, the 
mother, three sisters and one brother—offered to go 
with her and introduce her to Miss Laforge. But the 
independent little Brownie preferred going alone, be- 
cause ‘‘she knew the way, and could easy find out 
which scholar was the teacher.” 

There were a number of new scholars present. Miss 
Laforge requested them to sit on a seat near the desk, 
until she could examine them and place them in proper 
classes. Brownie was the first one questiuned. 

‘‘What is your name, little girl?” asked Miss La- 
forge, with pen in hand. 

‘* Brownie.” 

‘‘Brownie what ?” 

‘*Des Brownie.” 

‘‘Is there a scholar in the room that knows this 
child’s name ?” inquired Miss Laforge, looking up. 

‘*I do,” cried a girl sitting near the window. ‘‘Her 
name is Brownie Livingston.” 

‘Of course it is,” said Brownie. ‘‘ Every one ought 
to know that.” 

‘‘Do you know your letters, Brownie ?” 

‘‘ Yes, I know my letters and more too.” 

‘* How much more do you know ?” 

‘*T know the creed, and the every-day command- 
ments. But I don’t twite know all the Sunday one— 
not twite.” 

‘* Which one do you call the Sunday one?” 

‘*Why, the one ’bout the Sabbuf day. But I s’pose 
you will have to teach me a great many more things 
though,” continued Brownie; ‘for you have got to 
give me a good edgecation. Mamma said this morn- 
ing that she wasn’t going to have any half-way work 
with my schooling. She said if either of my free 
sisters hed to get a living with their edgecation, they 


would starve to death. So I don’t want to starve to 
death, you must ’member.” 

“*Scholars! How old are you, Brownie?” 

‘*T don’t know, zazly.” 

‘*Doesn’t know herage!” Then in an undertone she 
said, ‘‘Children ought not to be sent to school before 
they know how old they are.” 

That remark was not intended for Brownie’s ear, but 
she heard it, nevertheless. 

Miss Laforge then sent her to a desk near the door, 
telling her not to whisper, then went on with the ex- 
amination of other scholars. 

The door stood ajar, and, unobserved by teacher or 
scholar, Brownie slipped out of the school-room. She 
ran as fast as she could to Mrs. Barns’s. Mrs. Barns 
happened to be standing on the veranda. 

‘*O, Mrs. Barns,” cried Brownie, ‘‘do tell me how 
old I be. I was des five years old that day you gived 
the party for children.” 

‘*Let me see; that was—was nine months ago. Yes, 
just nine months ago to-day. So you are five years 
and nine months old, toaday. Why, Brownie?” | 

‘‘Oh, nothing much. Only I won’t never get my 
edgecation till I know how old I is.” And Brownie 
hurried back to school. She rushed in the room—her 
beautiful face all aglow with excitement and satisfac- 
tion as well—saying : 

‘‘I des I know now how old I is, Miss Laforge! I 
runned and asked Mrs. Barns. Iam five years and 
ninety months old to a day, zazly.” And Brownie 
gave her curly head an emphatic toss. 

‘‘Scholars, stop laughing!” said Miss Laforge, in a 
very decided manner. 

‘* Brownie,” she continued, ‘‘I will excuse you this 
time; but you must never,-under any consideration, 
leave this school-room again without my permission!” 


and Miss Laforge gave her head quite as emphatic a 


toss as Brownie had done a minute before. 

‘*No, ma’am,” answered Brownie, meekly; ‘‘ unless 
you should ask me a’nother time huw old I is, and I 
couldn’t des ’member.” 

About an hour after, Brownie began to talk out loud 
to the little girl sitting near her. 

‘‘Brownie, no talking aloud during school hours,” 
said Miss Laforge, somewhat sternly. 

Brownie looked up with an expression of utter 
amazement. 

‘‘Why, Miss Laforge, you said I mustn’t whisper, 80 
I have to talk out loud.” 

‘*T do not allow either talking or whispering here,”’ 
and Miss Laforge went on explaining a sum to an 
arithmetic class. Brownie covered her mouth with her 
handkerchief, and looked longingly out of the window. 
At noon, Miss Laforge told her to go in the lunch. 
room with the other scholars, and after eating her 
lunch she could go in the yard and play awhile. 
Brownie did not notice what elegant lunches some of 
the scholars had, but she did notice a scholar sitting in 
the corner of the room that only had an apple. Gener- 
ous Brownie at once divided her lunch, and gave one 
half to the little scholar. She was a very poor girl. 
Her aunt paid for her books and tuition, but paid for 
nothing more. Brownie told her she would ask the 
mamma if she would put up two lunches every day, 
one for each of them. She was quite sure the mamma 
would, ‘‘ because, because, mamma was the bestest 
woman in the world.” 

The little girl asked Brownie, when they were in the 
yard playing, if she knew blind Chickery. Brownie 
told her that she knew her very weil, and often invited 
her to her house to play with her. Then the little girl 
told Brownie that Chickery was quite sick. 

Miss Laforge closed her school in the afternoon by 
reading a chapter from the Bible, and offering a short 
prayer. That afternoon she read the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew. Brownie’s attention was suddenly 
arrested by these words: ‘‘I was sick and ye visited 
me.” That was quite sufficient for practical Brownie. 

The moment school closed she went to visit sick 
Chickery. She found her in bed. She asked Brownie 
if she would toast her a piece of bread. Brownie was 
delighted to be of any service to her little sick friend. 
True, the bread was rather more burned than toasted, 
from the fact that it fell three times in the fire during 
the toasting process. However, Chickery said it 
tasted ‘‘ very splendid.” Brownie then sat at the foot 
of the bed, and entertained Chickery by telling her 
all about the school. Chickery was particularly inter- 
ested in hearing Brownie’s account of the poor little 
girl. Alas! Chickery was poor, too, as well as blind. 

Finally, Brownie noticed that it was getting dark. 
She thought she had better go home then, and tell the 
mamma that Chickery was sick. She was sure the 
mamma or one of the three sisters would make some- 
thing nice fur Chickery to eat. 

Brownie ran home as fast as she could ; not only be- 
cause it was getting dark, but because she had so 
much to tell the papa, the mamma, three sisters and 
one brother. When, lo and behold! not one of them 
could she find. She ran from room to room, calling 


aloud their names. No one answered her. She was 
frightened. She had never been alone in the house 
before. She burst out crying and ran out in the street. 
Jst then she saw the mamma and brother coming 
hurriedly around the corner. Mrs. Livingston caught 
her in her arms. 

‘*Oh! here is my darling little Brownie! Where 


have you been all this time, daughter? We were all ~ 


so frightened. We thought you must be lost.” And 
Mrs. Livingston pressed Brownie in closer and closer 
to her heart. The closer Mrs. Livingston pressed 
Brownie, the louder Brownie cried. The brother said 
he would go and look for the papa and sisters, and tell 
them Brownie was safe home; but just then they all 
came hurrying up the street. 

Brownie, becoming somewhat quiet, sobbed out: 

‘‘Oh! what maked you all runned away from me! 
I was f’ightened almost to death. I thought you were 


-| lost and lost!” 


The papa then took her out of the mamma’s arms, 
and smoothing the tangled curls, said: 

‘* Darling, the minute school is out you must come 
directly home, after this. You must never go away 
again without telling some of us where you want tu go, 
and what for.” 

‘*T had to go, papa,” sighed Brownie; ‘‘ because the 
Bible says, ‘sick and ye visited me.’ And poor blind 
Chickery was sick; so I had to visit her, you see. 
Miss Laforge read all about it in the Bible to-day.” 

It was some little time before any of the family felt 
equal to the task of harmonizing Brownie’s idea of 
right with what they thought tu be right. Brownie 
blamed them, while they blamed Brownie. However, 
the mamma finally said : 

‘*We know, darling, that the Bible says, ‘sick and 
ye visited me.’ I am not at all surprised that you 
wanted to do just what the Bible tells you, from the 
fact that we have endeavored to teach you to obey its 
commands, and you are a good little girl. But while 
you are a little girl you must first ask or tell us what 
you would like to do. It was all right for you to visit 
sick Chickery, but you didn’t do it in the right way. 
The wrong was in not asking one of us if you might 
go. Then, too, you staid so long; and we, not know- 
ing where you were, could not but be greatly alarmed. 
We had all been looking for you for at least three 
hours.” 

‘*Well, mamma,” said Brownie, ‘‘I truly promise 
you that I won’t never go away again without first tell- 
ing you whereI want to go, and see if you are willing. 
But I do think you all ought to promise me not to 
runned away from the house no more, for I was des as 


Pightened as any of you. You ought to promise me | 


that.” 

The same night, while the mamma was undressing 
Brownie, she said, coaxingly : 

‘‘Mamma, won’t you please put two lunches in my 
satchel after this? for there is a poor girl in Miss La- 
forge’s school—oh, I do des want to be so good to her 
—that never has any lunch, only—only an apple !” 

The mamma told her she would be very glad to do 
so, and would also prepare something nourishing for 
sick Chickery, and she could take it to her the next 
morning before school. When Brownie was in bed 
she kissed the mamma, then said, slowly: 

‘‘Oh, dear, my, me! Ides glad and thankful that Miss 
Laforge didn’t happen and didn’t ’clude to have her 
school in the night-time ; for I don’t b’lieve I could go 
if she did have it night-time; because I is really, most 
too tired and sleepy for any—and tired—and sleepy— 
for most—so very tired—and—for—” 

In a minute after, I think I know a little girl that 
was probably dreaming something about “‘ Brownie’ 8 
First Day at School.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


A LL these last weeks, as we have been hearing 
from every part of the world tender messages 


of love and sympathy, one part of our Saviour’s prayer — 


has been kept in my thought: ‘‘ that they may be one 
as we are.” It seems as though the whole world were 
coming to beone ; children of one Father. Christ said 


he would draw all men unto him, and we see that itis - 


true. Through those who follow him in sorrow and in 
pain he draws men unto him. All that men love and 
honor in Garfield is but the reflection of Christ. It is 
as if those who were nearest to the Lord receive the 
shining from his face, and, radiating it themselves, 
lead others to see how beautiful the brightness is. 
Even boys and girls may reflect this light. The story 
of ‘‘ Davie,” which you will remember Mr. McCormick 
told in the paper last winter, showed how one boy, by 
Christ-like patience under great suffering, reflected it 
at home; and I have just heard how Davie’s example 
is still reflecting it in far-off lands. His father, as it 
happens, went to Palestine last winter, and in the 
course of the journey came to Beyrout. There he 
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visited the Sunday-school of the American Mission, 
and was invited by Dr. Jessup to address the school. 
Not being able to speak Syriac, which was the 
only language the children could understand, he ex- 
cused himself, and listened while Dr. Jessup talked to 
them in that tongue. As the address went on, Dr. 
Ludlow noticed that the eyes of the scholars were 
turned attentively toward himself, as though he were 
the subject of remark. ‘‘ What were you telling them ?” 
he asked when Dr. Jessup had finished. ‘‘ Ah!” said 
the missionary, ‘‘I was telling them that you were 
Davie’s father.” 

The story of “Davie ” had been read to them in 
Syriac a number of months before—when The Chris- 


‘tian Union containing it was first received—and that 


the visitor was ‘‘ Davie’s father” secured for him at once 
their interest and affection. Davie never thought, when 
he bore his sufferings so bravely, that he was going to 
preach in the Syriac tongue away out in Turkey. He 
did not know he was helping to ‘‘ draw all men”— 
even the Syrian children—unto Christ. But God made 
him a missionary. 

A pleasant thing happened to Dr. Ludlow at Naza- 
reth, where he visited a school for orphan girls, in 
charge of several English ladies. During the exercises, 
which were conducted in Syriac, the children sang a 
hymn for their visitor. Though the words were strange 
they were set to Mr. Perkins’s familiar and beautiful 
tune, sothat Dr. Ludlow knew at once they were singing 
‘¢ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” When the children 
had finished, he told them, through an interpreter, 
that the gentleman who wrote that music led the sing- 
ingin his own church at home, and would be very happy 
to know that it had traveled as far as Nazereth. The 
children were pleased, and at the close of the service 
one of the girls came up with a card, on which were 
pasted some of the pretty wild flowers of the place, 


and asked Dr. Ludlow modestly if he would not take | 


to the gentleman who wrote the music the flowers as 
a remembrance. And so over the sea the card has 
come to Mr. Perkins. I am sure he will always treasure 
it, not only for the kind thought of the little Syrian 
maid, but because it has come to him from the Naza- 
reth of his hymn—the home, during so many years, of 
our blessed Lord. 

So in many things—large and impressive events, and 
little incidents such as these—we find ourselves in 
sympathy with an immense multitude, one in devotion 
to Christ, and it makes me very happy to think about 
it. 


‘Green Lawn, L. I. (N. Y.), Jane 12, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have long wished to be your niece, but thought I could not write. 


well enough. I always read the letters of your nephews and nieces, 
and I think they are real nice, so I thought I would try and write one 
myself. I am so fond of reading that mamma calls me a book-worm: 
but she wants me to be very particular and read only good books and 
keep good company. 

Aunt Patience, will you please tell me some good books to read? I 
have read quite a number of books, and hope to read a great many 
more. I goto school, and I am in the fifth reader, and study geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, spelling, history and grammar, besides writing and 
drawing. Aunt Patience, you don’t know how much I dislike gram- 
mar. It does seem as if I cannot learn it, and we have such long les- 
sons. Why, mamma says it is more than she had when she was a 
large girl, and I’m only eleven. Now, I wish you would tell me how 
to overcome my dislike of grammar? 

I have written such a long letter for the first one that I am afraid 
you will not want me to write very often ; so I will close, hoping you 
will have me for your niece. I remain your loving niece, 

Cora E. B. 
I wish all my young folks—yes, and my older folks, 
too—wrote as well as you; if you keep on improving, 
making your letters slope the same way evenly, you 


will soon ‘be one of the best. 


Scotcu Piains, N. J., Feb. 25, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have wanted to write to you for a long time, but mamma wanted 
me to wait till I could write better. 

I have a pet kitten that I call Blackey, because he is jet black, and 
a white hen that I call Daisy. Ido not goto school, but study at 
home with mamma. 

I have no brother or sisters, but three dear little cousins. One of 
them, little Edna, two-and-a-half years old, sometimes leaves her 
playthings on the floor, and when her mamma tells her to put them 
away, she says, ‘‘ Oh, I dot a bad pain; I tan’t!” 

I had such nice times in the winter playing with my sled and slid- 


- ingon the ice, I was sorry to have the snow go. Will you please 


print this if you have room? With a great deal of love for yourself 
and all the cousins, I am your niece, Epits A. R. 

Are you sorry now to see the summer go? That is 
usually the way; each season as it comes seems the 
best, and we dread to have it change. Your Blackey 
ought to become acquainted with Willie 8.’s Jetty. I 
suppose they each got the name because of the color 
of their furs. 


; GENESEO, Sept. 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


My little sister is about nine months old now ; she has two teeth, and 
can say mammaandno,no. She has two other teeth coming. I have 
twenty-seven dolls. I have a kitty; her name is Little Buttercup; 
she ran away once and I found her in about two weeks across the 
railroad. From your niece, Pavuurne 8. H. 

Twenty-seven dolls! What a family! I should 
think you’d be worn out taking care of them. I sup- 
pose they are pretty careful of their clothes and do 
not wear them out very fast, or I’m sure you would 


never be done sewing forthem. I think you will have 
to change your kitty’s name from Buttercup to Butter- 
fly, if she is going to run across the railroad. All the 
buttercups I ever knew staid quietly at home, but 
butterflies are famous for roaming around. 


ImLay, Sept. 16, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I was much pleased to get a postal card all my own from you. I 
never had a etter or anything like that before, but I was sorry I 
made you so much trouble. I live in the town of Imlay, half way 
between Imlay City and Almont, but we get our mail mostly at 
Almont. I have not collected many stamps this summer, but this 
winter I will have more time. This summer! have been so long 
making garden and other things; but the summer's work is 'moet 
done. Father has sowed his wheat and my brother and I have sowed 
some, too. Last year we each putin a piece a rod square and it was 
better than father’s, and we cut it with acorn-cutter. I suppose 
you have readabout the dreadful fires. Some of the homes that 
were burned were only ten miles away. Two of the people who were 
burned were buried at Webster’s school-house, where we go to 
Sunday-school. It has been very dry here, and there have been some 
fires around us, but now the ran has put them out, and I am very 
glad. From your nephew, KaRu C. F. 


Your letter pays me for all the trouble I took. Very 
soon I willsend ‘you some stamps. Just now I am 
very busy sending my young people, who have been 
making our house merry for these last three months, 


off in various ways for their winter’s work, and getting 


the house ready for winter; when that is done I shall 
spend a little more time at my writing desk, I hope, 
and some of my disappointed correspondents shall 
hear from me. The Michigan fires were very terrible, 
and now we hear that many people are dying from 
sickness caused by exposure there. 


City, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We only returned from Chautanqua a few days since and I did not 
get your postal until then. I do not know of many girls who would 
or could take the Christian Union, but I will give the address of a 
few. Mamma does not take the Christian Union now, but thinks she 
will take it next year. Iam glad, forI missit very much. It has 
been raining this afternoon and it feels and smells so fresh and nice, 
School commences next Monday, and how I dread it. Our Sunday- 
school was to have a picnic, but postponed it on account of the heat. 
Iam taking music leasons now, and am very busy, practicing two 
hours every day. I must stop now, with love from mamma and my- 
self. L. 

P.S. I have sent one of my pictures. 

Thank you, dear Edna, for the picture. I am sorry 
you have not had the paper lately, for I have thought 
of you many times. It was rather too late to use the 
names as I intended, but I thank you very much for 
sending them. Did you enjoy Chautauqua? My love 
to your mamma. 

RomIne’s M J 
Dear Aunt Patience: — 

Iam but a little girl only nine years old. I have not written to 
you before. My papa has been taking the Christian Union. I have 
been taking lessons on the organ, but I can’t play on it very much. 
I have only taken four lessons. I will go to-day to take one more. 
I was reading in the Third Reader last winter, but my teacher said 
I could goin the Fourth Reader next winter. I have five brothers 
and two sisters. My papa is a farmer, and we have five cows to 
milk. Mamma has a very good garden and she has several little 
chickens. I have three dolls and my sister has one. My little brother 
got my nice doll one day and broke its head off. I have a play- 
house and the rats foundit. We have a good girl staying with us 
now. I am writing too long a letter, so I mast close. 

Your niece, FLORENCE M. L. 


It could not be expected you should play very much 
after only four lessons, but there are not many little 
girls only nine years old who have had any lessons on 
the organ at all. 
three dolls. 


DurRpHAM VILL, Sept. 6, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


It is such a long time since I have written to you, and mamma 
thinks that the last letter I sent, containing a New Year’s card and a 
photograph of my little brother, from mamma, was lost in the post. 

Since then we have had a new little sister; her name is “ Lillian 
Grace.” Do you like it? She is so good, and never, hardly, cries. I 
am very fond of nursing her. 

I have nearly come to the end of my six weeks’ holiday. Elise is 
away in London epending hers, and I spent most of mine in Surrey. 
Grandmamma sent the last Christian Union she received to Elise 
for her to read yonr letter about drawing, because she ia fond of it 
and likes to go out with papa sketching. Mamma hopes this winter 
to send us both to the School of Art. 

I must now leave off, with love from us all. 
tionate niece, 


Yes, Emilie dear, I did receive the picture, and I 
ought to have sent you my thanks; but yours with a 
precious little bundle of other letters has been waiting 
for time. Will you excuse me? I am glad you are 
likely to learn to draw. I hope Rex and Carl will 
make some progress in drawing this winter. Will 
you kiss little Lillian for me, and whisper in her ear 
that I think she has come into a very happy home. 
How much I wish I might see you all, especially dear 
Grandmamma, to whom please give my best love. 


Makcu 6, 1881. 


I remain your affec- 
Amor D’E. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am visiting my auntie in Jersey City. She has been reading your 
letters out of The Christian Union to me, and I thought I would like 
to be one of your nieces. My home isin Syracuse. I have a little 
baby sister one year old, and three brothers older than myeelf. I will 
be nine years old the last day of March. 

Your loving niece, May H. 


Isn't it funny to see a March letter popping up here, 
among all the summer ones! But it is not so far out 


of the way, after all, for Charity, who has gone to stay 


Do tell me how you happen to have 


a little while at Kathie B.’s home, says the children 
there brought her a bunch of white violets and some 
blue ones—real spring flowers—a few days ago. She 
put three or four of them ina letter to me, but they 
were rather home-sick looking flowers when they 
reached me. One of the editors of The Christian 


Union went to Syracuse a few days ago, and I wish I 


had thought to ask him to go to the Mayor of the city 
and ask him on what street you live. I guess, May, 
the reason your letter did not get published before was 
that I could not very well put in my book such an ad- 
dress as this : 
Miss May H., 
Care of her Aunt, ; 
Jersey City. 
But that is all the address I had. 


ELERoY, Sept. 23, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience. 

I have just returned from a long journey, and I thought I would 
write and tell you aboat it. : 

On the 7th of June my grandmamma, my sister Nellie and I started 
for Colorado, and got there onthe 9th of June. The place we visited 
was Colorado Springs, where my dear Aunt Alda lives. We saw a 
great many beautiful cafions, and we went up the new tol! road as far 
as the Seven Lakes, four miles from the top of Pike’s Peak. We 
were the first carriage load that ever went over that road as far as the 
Lakes. It was so cold up there that the ground was white with frost 
and the edges of the lake were frozen, and it was August, too! 

In Manitou they are building a beautiful new depot of red and 
white stone, with stained glass windows and a pretty porch witha 
pillar at each corner. It looks like a church. 

I will send you three little specimens that we got out there. One 
is a smoky topaz, one a moes-agate, and one a piece of green feld- 
epar. From your nine-, ear-old niece, ALDa F. 


Thank you very much for the stones. They came 


when we were at the tea-table, and the box was opened 


and its contents passed around and examined with a 
great deal of interest. I shall prize them very much. 
How many pleasant things you will have to talk about 
all winter, and how many things you have learned by 
your journey. Travel is one of the best books to study, 
but it is so expensive that but few can use it. Those 
who can must give their less fortunate companions the 
benefit of their observations. 


Affectionately, AUNT PaTIENOE. 


PUZZLES. 


SQUARE WORD. 


8. A support. 

4. An abbreviated term in zodlogy. 
5. A river’s mouth. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in wheat, but not in rye; 
My second is in apples, but not in pie; 
My third is in turkey, but not in fish ; 
My fourth is in gravy, but not in dish; 


3 My fifth is in jelly, but not in jam; 


My sixth is in sausage, but not in ham; 
My seventh is in plenty, but not in enough ; 
If my whole is not plenty, the farmer’! be gruff. F. 


EASY ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 3, 2, 1 is to bow. 
My 165, 16, 17 is part of the human body. 
My 15, 16, 7, 8 is the home of an insect. 
My 10, 6, 3, 4 is a measure. 
My 12, 16, 11 is to strike. 
My 14, 9, 13 is an abreviation of a name. 
My 1, 2, 5 1s a domestic animal. 
Our Youne Fougs. 


= 


ANAGRAM, 


1. R. met a gnat. 
2. A mad ant. 

3. Bees! O! 

4. All give. 

5. Queen Lot. 

6. A side rap. 

7. Onion-pi. 

8. Rat-pie. 

9. On table. 
10. Dig near. 


11. I arm rage. Bog DorRoTRr. 


THE THREE NAUGHTY ISLANDS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


There wae a lady named Mrs. (a city in New Brunswick), who had 
in her charge (three islands in New York State), whose mother was (a 
sea in Europe). The eldest was called (acity in Virginia), and the 
two youngest (two cities in West Virginia). Their father and uncle 
were (an island in-Polynesia), and had, from time to time, sent them 
a great many presents. 

Among them was a beautiful (islands off the western coast of 
Africa), a hat made of (acity in Italy), and a (a river in California) 
from the (a city in France) of a (a lake in Canada), and a scarf-pin 
made of (a sea in Polynesia). 

One (a lake in Minnesota) day Mra. (acity in New Brunswick) went 
to buy three yards of (a city in Hindostan), five pounds of (an Island 
in Canada), and two pounds of (a river in Idaho). 

As soon as she had gone, these (three islands in New York State) 
thought there would be some (an island belonging to Denmark), 
making a (an island in New York State). They could not start it se 
they poured some (a country in Europe). 

Such a blaze the younger ones were frightened, so (the city in Vir- 
ginia) poured on some boiling water ; (the city in Virginia) received a 
bad (a city in Switzerland). 

When the fright was over, they all declared they would (a cape in 
North Carolina) and never be found on such a (a river in Germany) 


again. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 14. 
Transformations. —Ecow!; cowl; owl; scow; cow. 
Selected Riddles.—1. Nothing. 2%. Printers. . Because the cat’ll 
eatit. 4. Her palr-off-her-nail year (Paraphernalia). 
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Farm and Garden. 


AND WEED SHEDP- 
ING. 
By Byron D. 


In one sense, at least, weeds are the 
salvation of the working farmer. With- 
out them the most indolent of his neigh- 
bors might compete Successfully for the 
prize of profitable farming. Allare ready 
to call the weeds ‘*cussed things.” and 
yet they have a good side, in keeping all 
tillers of the soil more wide awake, more 
thoughtful of their crops, in short, mak- 
ing them more thorough farmers and gar- 
deners. Even the prickers” on the this- 
tlhemake a farmer smarter than he would 
otherwise be, and the ‘*docks,” as they 
spring up in his meadow, should cure 
him ot the disease which, to be plain, is 
pure and simple laziness, 

But it is not of the moral influences 
which weeds wicld that I wish to speak, 
healthtul and important as that may be. 
Itis not my mission to preach so much 
as toinstruct in the rugged fields of prac- 
tical agriculture. 

To most of us it can be said with 
truth that the weeds are here, and it is 
for us to study into their babits and learn 
as far as we can the best methods of 
warring against them. The farmer in 
every old Country must accept this situa- 
tion and shoulder some instrument of 


WHEDS 


defense against the great foe to all good | 


crops. Ile must not only grasp the 
weapon, but he should study the nature 
of the enemy and the tactics of war, that 


he may move upon the foe at the proper 


moment—come upon him at his weakest 
point. Those whose memory takes them 
back to the late rebellion can but recall 
the value of good generalship and the 
utmost importance of concerted action 
in a hand-to-hand fight. So in this battle 
against this agricultural foe; it is only 
when every man does his duty that the 
victory is won. 

At this autumn season, when the labors 
of the year ure making their returns, it is 
natural, as well as the duty of every 
farmer and gardener, to view the con- 
quests of the spring and summer and see 
Wherein success has been reached and 
learn the causes of all failures. It is for 
all tu gain some lesson from the season 
of tuiband study to repeat and intensify 
the successes, as well as to remove, if 
possible, the causes of failure. As I 
write, I see one garden that has been a 
blessing to the household, providing the 
family table with all the best of fruits 
and vegetables fresh from the liberal 
hand of nature. By its side, just over 
the fence, there is another of equal ex- 
tent, and in all things the same, save the 
amount of attention which its owner has 
bestowed upon it, and now at the end of 
the year itis asad sight, because over- 
grown with rank weeds seeding for an- 
other year of triumph. This garden has 
given no returns save only in a few sickly 
vegetables of the less tender sorts, and, 
worst of all, has done so badly in its 


uselessness—that its owner is ready to 
throw up his hands and say gardening 
does not pay. He should say—for the 
lesson is a clear and forcible one—that 
poor gardening does not pay. This is the 
saddest mistake of it all. 

But tie misery of the unsucces;ful is 
not for himself alone. A man who de- 
votes the richness and strength of his 
garden soil to the growth of noxious 
plants curses his neighbors as well as 
himself. The weed-grower is a propaga- 
tor of evil; and it is just here that I 
wish to make a point. If it were true 
that the weed seeds would all germinate 
and grow just where they were produced 
then there would be a far brighter future 
or the farmer and gardener who strives 
to keep his own fields clean. The good | 
gardener has his own just and liberal 
reward for his clean culture in the crops_ 


army of invaders just over the wall, ready 
to meet him face to*> face the coming 
year, then gardening would become 
more full of hope, more peaceful and 
more pleasant. It does look like a 
sin to seed a good, industrious neigh- 
bor’s garden down to weeds of one’s own 
raising—uand that when the one who com- 
inits the wrong is also a sufferer in the 
deed. We ought all to be more than 
heretofore our brother’s keeper in this at 
least: that we do not foul our neighbor’s 
land. If we turn to the farm, we only 
see the same tuing that has been illus- 
trated in the two gardens—only on a cor- 
respondingly larger scale. One farmer 
by every means in his power roots out 
the Canada thistle, or kills it by frequent 
plowing, while the adjoining field is 
largely given over to the growth and 
propagation of this prickly pest. We 
may, for example, suppose the two fields 
are equal in size and planted with the 
same variety of corn. The one, it has 
been said, is kept clean, and the plants 
in vigorous growth by a system of clean 
culture, the highest ambition of the 
owner being to have no weeds reach the 
seeding point, and harvest a paying crop 
of corn. The neighbor grows his crop 
with less expense, as he thinks, and 
boasts of the time he has for *‘improving 
his mind” at the village grocery. He 
grows a double crop, and it is a hard 
fight between the thistles and the corn 
all the season through. The corn is 
harvested and the thistles; what be- 
comes of the result of their labors? Even 
plants grow for some purpose, and that 
is the propagation of their kind. The 
thistles have brought a full harvest of 
seeds, and also provided cach little germ 
with a silky balloon by means of which 
it can seek u favorable place to grow. 
The negligence of one farmer has cursed 
the land of the thrifty and prosperous ; 
for as sure as winds do blow the seeds 
of the cursed Canada thistle will be 
scattered, and that pretty thickly, over 
the well-kept soil of the good fariner. 
It seems too bad that the evil should be 
visited upon the good, but that is the old 
story the world over. The bad, like the 
thistle-down, is carried by every wind, 
and will fall like the rain upon both the 
just and the unjust. 

There 1s but one remedy that can be 
applied, and the time is ripe for all to 
make the application. Let all be weed- 
killers the whole season through, and 
there will be no loud cry of unprofitable 
farming and gardening. Our greatest 
curse is weeds—unless we turr that 
curse into a blessing by turning the root 
end into the air. Earnest, concerted 
action, with all hands to the front, will 
save us from the dominion of weeds, and 
give better crops in the bargain. 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 


PIG RAISING IN THE EAST. 
By Henry M.D. 
The West has the advantage of the East in 


raising pork. Cheap corn enables the west- 


ern farmers to produce pork cheaply, and it 


growth of uselessness—and worse than to 


formed into pork than it does to transport the 
corn. A ton of corn meal when transformed 
into pork. allowing one bushel to produce ten 
pounds of pork, would weigh only 400 pounds. 
It would cost far less to transport 400 pounds 
of pork than it would to transport one ton 
of meal. The western farmers can obtain 
corn at twenty-five or thirty cents per bushel, 
while the eastern farmer bas to pay seventy- 
five or eighty cents per bushel. Allowing 
one bushel of corn to make ten pounds of 
pork, the western farmer can produce pork 
at a cost of two and one half to three cents 
per pound while it costs the eastern farmer 
seven and one half to eight cents per pound, 
which is very close to the market prices and 
affords little chance for profit. 


Can the eastern farmer compete with the 
western farmer in pork raising? Upon tak- 
ing a cursory view of the situation, at first it 
‘seems apparent that the western farmer has 
‘the decided advantage. There are, however, 
some advantages in favor of the eastern 
farmer. The manure made in pig raising is 


which his labors have given him; but) of much more value to the eastern farmer 


could he feel that there was not a new 


than to his western brother. Joseph Harris, 


of New York, estimated that the mahure 
made by his pigs was worth more than the 
feed cost. The feed of his pigs consists of 
malt combs costing $12 per ton, bran at $22 
and cornu meal at $38. Of this mixture, con- 
sisting of two parts of malt combs and one 
part each of bran or corn meal, the pigs ate 
thirty-seven and a half cents’ worth each 
week, the manure from which, after making 
due allowance for what was removed from 
the feed by the pigs, and estimating the 1e- 
maining nitrogen at thirty cents per pound, 
the potash at seven cents, and the phosphoric 
acid, in its eguivalent of phosphate of lime, 
at six cents per ypound, he estimated to be 
worth forty-one and three fourth cents. This 
estimate undoubtedly was a little too high, 
but it will serve to show how important is 
the manure made in pig raising. If the 
value of the manure will repay the cost of 
the food fed, or even one half of the cost, 
then the eastern tarmer is as favorably situ- 
ated as regards pork raising as the western 
farmer is. The manure made in feeding pigs 
when carefully saved by the free use of ab- 
sorbents may be safely estimated to be worth 
fully one half the amount which the food 
cost. 

In pork production much depends upon 
the kind of pigs kept. Some pigs will afford 
a good profit while others under the same 
treatment will occusion a decided loss. Pro- 
fessor Miles, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, in some carefully constructed exper- 
iments in pig feeding found that one pig ate 
during a month fifty-eight and a half pounds 
of corn meal and lost one pound in weight. 
A second pig during the same time ate fifty- 
one and a half pounds of corn meal and 
gained four pounds in weight. A third pig 
ate one hundred pounds of corn meal and 
gained nineteen and a half pounds in weight. 
All three of the pigs were allowed as much 
meal as they would eat, but two of the pigs 
had poor appetites or weak stomachs and 
both ate no more than the third pig alone. 
As a result one hundred pounds of corn meal 
fed to the two pigs produced three pounds of 
pork while the same amount fed to the third 
pig gave nineteen and one half pounds of 
pork. Itis evident that thirty pigs like the 
third one in these experiments would afford 
the owner a profit, while the unthrifty ones, 
which consumed one hundred pounds of corn 
meal aud increased only three pounds in 
weight, would occasion a serious loss. 

Improved breeds of pigs are as advanta- 
geous to the pork raiser as are improved 
breeds of dairy cattle to the dairyman. In 
some experiments performed by Prof. Miles, 
of Michigan, the difference in the ‘‘ native” 
breed of pigs aud the improved breeds was 
well brought out. He took four pigs of the 
**native’ breed about four months old. They 
were allowed all the corn-meal moistened with 
water that they could eat. On the average, 
each pig ate twenty-six and one-half pounds 
of corn-meal per week, and gained a little 
less than four and one-half pounds. It re- 
quired about six pounds of meal to produce 
one pound of growth. A pair of fine-bred 
Essex pigs, about eleven weeks old, fed as the 
**natives” were for sixteen weeks, required 
only four and one-third pounds of meal to 
produce one pound of growth. In feeding a 
large number of pigs it makes a great differ- 
ence in the total result whether six pounds of 
meal or four are required to produce a pound 
of growth. Joseph Harris, a man of much 
experience in pig raising, thinks that a pig 
can be bred which will produce fifteen pounds 
of pork from a bushel of corn. The impor- 
tance of carefully breeding pigs with special 
reference to their fattening capacity is evi- 
dent, and should stimulate every one who 
engages in the business to strive to obtain the 
best stock for that purpose. It will generally 
be observed that, even in the same litter of 
pigs, some will grow much faster and show 
much more gain in weight for the amount of 
food consumed than others. The best should 
be selected to breed from, with a view to per- 
manently improving the stock, so that the 
greatest possible number of pounds of pork 
can be obtained from feeding a bushel of 
corn. 

Corn, however, is not the cheapest food for 
pigs. Grass is much cheaper than corn, and 
is a good pork-producing material. Clover 
affords excellent food for swine. It is esti- 
mated that an acre of clover, which would 
yield two and one-fourth tons of hay, will 
when fed to pigs produce as much pork as the 
corn from two acres yielding forty bushels 
peracre. Eighty bushels of corn, allowing 
each bushel to produce ten pounds of pork, 
would produce eight hundred pounds of pork, 


which at seven cents per pound would amount | 


to $56. If an acre of clover will yield the 
same amount of pork it will afford a return of 


} $56—a very good income from an acre—and 


the land would be in a rieher condition than 
it was before the pigs were turned upon it. 
In the production of pork from grass there is 
an opportunity for the Eastern farmer to 
successfully compete with his Western brother 
in pork raising. It may not be advisable to 
confine the pigs exclusively to clover. Corn 
meal might be advantageously fed along with 
the clover. It is always desirable to make 
the pigs grow as rapidly as possible, and the 
addition of corn-meal to the clover would 
secure this object. - By feeding roots, with a 
little cotton-seed meal, in winter, and clover 
and corn-meal in summer, the Eastern farmer 
avails himself of as cheap food for his pigs us 
the Western farmer has, and is in condition 
to make his business a success. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the East- 
ern farmer can successfully compete with the 
Western farmer in pork raising provided he 
selects his pigs with care, breeds intelligently 
aud judiciously, feeds clover and roots, and 
saves the dressing. By complying with these 
conditions there is more money to be made in 
pork raising in the East than in beef-raising 
or raising sheep for mutton. A ‘pig will pro- 
duce more flesh and fat from a given amount 
of food than either cattle or sheep will, and 
if there is any protit in the raising of any kind 
of farm stock for the market there is in rais- 
ing pigs. 

AUBURN, Me. 
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Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 

The strong condition of the various 
markets for American securities, both in 
our home exchanges and abroad, during 
the severe political changes that have 
and are now taking place, is a very con- 
clusive demonstration not only of the 
condition of our National credit all over 
the world, but of the soundness of our 
financial system, and ef the broad foun- 
dation on which we are building our 
material greatness. Scarcely a country 
in the civilized world could have passed 
through such a crisis with so much of 
strength and confidence. We hardly 
need further proof of our ability to with- 
stand political accidents or emergencies 
without agitations and disasters than 
that which has been furnished in the 
events of the past three months. What- 
ever of anxiety may now be felt by lead- 
ing centers of fiaance is due—singularly | M 
enough—to ne disposition to deplete our 
banks for want of confidence, but from 
the fact that our Government Treasury 
is ,overladen with a surplus, at the ex- 
pense of the banks, resulting from the 


remarkable revenue from our present 


system of foreign and domestic taxation. 

The first quarter of the fiscal year in 
our Government finances ends with the 
30th of September. The exhibit made is 
an extraordinary one, reflecting not only 
wise management on the part of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in disposing of 
the very large surplus reported, but also 
indicating, from the increase in revenue, 
the prosperous condition of all branches 
of commerce and industry. In this re- 
port, receipts from all sources of cus- 
toms and taxation amdunt to $9,000,000, 
or Over nine per cent., ircrease on the 
total income from the same source dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year. 
The figures given in round numbers 
being, receipts for the current quarter, 
#107,000,000; for the same time last year, 
$98,000,000. During the quarter the Sec- 
retary has purchased and canceled $37,- 
000,000 of Government Bonds with the 
surplus, and there is good reason for es- 
timating that by the 1st of January, 1882, 
these purchases will have reached a 
round $100,000,000 of government debt 
liquidated by the surplus income for six 
months ending at that date. This is un- 
precedented in our government financial 
affairs, and is certainly a sure indication 
of the remarkable prosperity of business 
interests with the people, from whom 
taxes are collected mostly in proportion 
to the magnitude of business transac- 
tions. 

The importation of specie has for the 
time nearly ceased, but we have during 
the past few days notice of several small 
shipments having taken place from Lon- 
don and Paris. The rates of exchange 
are such that we may be almost certain 
of another influx of the precious metal 
during the month of October. July and 
August shipments, we feel confident, 
were only the forerunners of more exten- 
sive ones during the remainder of the 
year, especially as our exports of bread- 
stuffs are now quite heavy, and cotton 
shipments are beginning to create new 
sterling bills. i 

The railway war of the trunk lines is 
not abated, but apparently is carried on 
with more intensity and determination 
than ever. The falling off in the earn- 
ings of the trunk lines from their through 
freight during the past two months is| 2 
very serious, showing in estimates that 
have been made, covering the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Erie Railway, New York 
Central and Pennsylvania Railway Com- 
panies, a loss of over $2,000,000 in gross 
earnings during the time named, because 
of this disagreement. It must be under- 
stood, however, that this does not re- 
flect the general result of railway traffic 
in the country, which, as we have for- 
merly showa, has proved unprecedented 
in magnitude during the same time. 

The Wall Street markets are steady, 


but owing to the temporary stringency 
in money are not so pronounced in their 
upward tendency as they otherwise 
might be. Money is full 6 per cent. on 
call. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SaTURDAY, Oct. 1. 


Government Bonds. 
‘Lhese figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 
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THE CHRIST7 AN UNION. 


STANLEY’S YOUTH. 


[The Rev. Augustus J. C. Hare contributes 
to ‘*Macmillan’s Magazine’ for September 


and theirs for his. He will be hashter as aman, as 
literary men are more within reach than literary 
boys.” 

In the following month she wrote— 


some charming reminiscences of the child- | “ ALDERLEY, February 8, 1828. —Now I am 


hood of the late Dean Stanley; who besides | 
being Mr. Hare’s cousin was the most inti- 
mate friend of his own boyhood, and whose 
life, he says, was long interwoven with his 
own. We make from it the following ex- 
tracts :]} 

Arthur Stanley, born December 13, 1815, 
was always delicate, so delicate that it was 
searoely hoped at first he would live togrow 
up. From his earliest childhood, his passion 
for peetry and historical studies of every 
kind gave promise of a literary career, and 
engaged his mether’s unwearied interest in 
the formation of his mind and character. 

When he was four years old. we find her 
writing to her sister :— 


* January 30, 1820.—As for the children, my 
Arthur is sweeter than ever. His drawing fever 
goes on, and his passion for pictures and birda, and 
he will talk sentiment to Mademoiselle about le 
printemps, oiseauz, and les leurs, when he walks 
out. When we wen to Highlake, he asked— 
quite gravely—whether it would not be good for his 
little wooden horse to have some sea-bathing !” 


After he was eight years old, Mrs. Stanley, 
who knew the interest and capacity of her 
little Arthur about everything, was much 
troubled by his becoming so increasingly shy 
that he never would speak if he could help it, 
even when he wasalone with her, and she 
dreaded that the companionship of other boys 
at school, instead of drawing him out, would 
only make him shut himself up more in him- 
self. Still, in the frequent visits whieh his 
parents paid to the sea-side at Higulake, he 
always recovered his lost liveliness of manner 
and movement, climbed merrily up the sand- 
hills, and was never tired in mind or body. It 
was, therefore, a special source of rejoicing 
when it was found that Mr. Rawson, the 
vicar of Seaforth (a place five miles from 
Liverpool, and only half a mile from the sea), 
had a school for nine little boys, and thither 
in 1824 it was decided that Arthur should be 
sent. In August, his young aunt wrote: 


“Arthur liked the idea of going toschool as mak- 
ing him approach nearer to Owen. We took him 
last Sunday evening from Crosby, and he kept up 
very well till we were to part, but when he was to 
separate from us to join his new companions he 
elung to usin a piteous manner, and burst into 
tears. Mr. Rawson very good-naturedly offer to walk 
with us alittiie way and wa'k back with Arthur, which 
he liked better, and he returned with Mr. R. very 
manfully. On Monday evening we went to have a 
look at him before leaving the neighborhood, and 
found the little fellow as happy as possible, much 
amused with the novelty of the situation and talk- 
ing of the boys’ proceedings with as much impor- 
tance as if he had been there for months, He 
wished us good-bye in a very firm tone, and we have 
heard since from his Uncle Penrhyn that he had 
been spending some hours with him, in which he 
laughed and talked incessantly of all that he did at 
school. He is very proud of being called ‘Stanley ’ 
and seems to like it altogether very much. Tlie eat- 
isfaction to mamma and auntie is not to be told of 
having disposed of this little eylph in so excellent a 
manner. Every medical man has always said that 
a few years of constant sea air would make him 
quite strong, and to find this united to so desirable 
a masteras Mr. R., and so careful and kind a pro- 
tectrees as Mrs. R., is being very fortuna 


In the following summer the same pen 
writes from Alderley to one of the family: 


* July, 1825.—You know how dearly! love all 
these children, and it has been such a pleasure to 
see them all so happy together. Owen the hero 
upon whom all their little eyes were fixed, and the 
delicate Arthur able to take his own share of 
boyish amusements with them, and telling out his 
little store of literary wonders to Charlie and 
Catherine. Schoo! has not transformed him into a 
rough boy yet. He is a _ Ilittle less shy, but 
not much. He brought back from school a beauti- 
ful prize book for history, of which he is nota 
little proud; and Mr. Rawson has told several 
people, unconnected with the Stanleys, that he never 
had a more amiable, attentive or clever boy than Ar- 
thur Stanley, and that he never has had to find fault 
wih him since he came. My sister finds, on ex- 
amining him, that he not only knows what he has 
learnt himself, but that he picks up all the knowl- 
edge gained by the other boys in their lessons, and 
can tell what each boy in the school has read, etc. 
His delicht in reading ‘Madoc’ and ‘ Thalaba’ is 
excessive.” 


In January, 1828, Mrs. Stanley wrote to 
Augustus W. Hare, long an intimate friend 
of the family, and soon about to marry her 
sister : 

*“*] have Arthur at home, and I have rathera 
puzzling card to play with him—how not to en- 
eourage too much his poetical tastes, and to spoil 
him, in short—and yet how not to discourage what 
in reality one wishes to grow, and what he, being 

dand shy to a degree, would easily be led to 

ut up entirely to himself ; and then he suffers so 
much from a laudable desire to be with other boys, 
and yet when with them finds his incapacity to en- 
ter into their pleasures of shooting, bunting, horses, 


going to ask your opinion and advice, and perhaps 
your assistance on my own account. We are be- 
ginning to consider what is to be done with Arthur, 
and it will be time for him to be moved from his 
small school in another year, when he wil) be thir- 
teen. We have given up all thoughts of Eton for 
him from the many objections, combined with tlie 
great expense. Now I want to ask your opinion 
about Shrewsbury, Rugby, and Winchester; do 
you think, from what you know of Arthur's char- 
acter and capabilities, that would suit 
him, and vice versa f”’ 


In answer to this Augustus Hee: wrote to 
her from Naples: 

** March 26, 1828.—Are you aware that the person 
of all others fitted to get on with boys is just 
elected master of Rogby? His name is Arnold. 
He is a Wykehbamist and Fellow of Oriel, and a 
particular friend of mine—a mam calculated be- 
yond all others to engraft modern scholarship and 
modern improvements on the old-fashioned stem of 
a publiceducation. Winchester under him would be 
the best school in Europe; what Rugby may turn 
out I cannot eay, for 1 know not the materials he 
has there to work on.” 

A few weeks later he added— 

About his school, were Rugby under any other 
master, I certainly should not advise your thinking 
of it for Arthur for an instant; as it is, the decis- 
ion will be mere difficult. When Arnold has been 
there ten years, he will have made it agood school, 
perhaps in some respects the very best in the is- 
land; but a transition state is always one of doubt 
and delicacy. Winchester is admirable for those 
it suceeeds with, but it is not adapted for al] sorts 
and conditions of boyr, and sometimes fails. How- 
ever, when I come to England, I will make a point 
of seeing Arthur, when I shall be a little better able 
perhaps to judge.” 


In the following October Mrs. Stanley de- 
scribed her boy’s peculiarities to Dr. Arnold, 
and asked his candid advice as to how far 
Rugby was likely to suithim. After receiving 
his answer she wrote to her siater: 


** October 10, 1828.—Dr. Arnold’s letter has de- 
cided us about Arthur. I should think there was 
not another schoolmaster in his Majesty’s domin- 
jons who would write such aletter. It is so lively, 
agreeable and promising in all ways. He is just the 
man to take a fancy to Arthur, andfor Arthar to 
take a fancy to.” 


It was just as his mother had foreseen. 
Arthur Stanley went to Rugby in the follow- 
ing January. and was immediately captivated 
by his new master. His parents visited him 
two months afterward as they were returning 
from Cheshire to London. Mrs. Stanley wrote 
to her sister— 

** March, 1829.—We arrived at Rugby exactly at 
twelve, waited to see the boys pass, and soon spied 
Arthur with his books on his shoulder. He colered 
up and came in, looking very well, but cried a good 
deal on seeing us, chiefly I think from nervousness. 
The only complaint he had to make was that of 
having no friend, and the feeling of loneliness be- 
longing to that want, and this, considering what 
he is and what boys of his age usually are, would 
and must be the case anywhere. We went to dine 
with Dr. and Mrs. Arnold, and they are of the same 
opinion, that he was as well off and as happy as he 
could be at a public school, and on the whole I am 
satisfied—quite satisfied, considering all things, for 
Dr. and Mrs. Arnold are indeed delightful. She 
was ill, but still animated and lively. He hasa 
very remarkable countenance, something in fore— 
head, and again in manner, which pute me in mind 
of Reginald Heber, and there is a mixture of zeal, 
energy, and determination tempered with wisdom, 
candor, and benevolence, both in manner and in 
everything he says. He had examined Arthur's 
class, and said Arthur had done very well, and the 
class generally. He said he was gradually reform- 
ing, but that it was like pasting down a piece of 
paper—as fast as one corner was put down another 
started up. ‘Yes,’ said Mrs. A., * but Dr. Arnold 
always thinks the corner will not start agatn,’ 
And it is that happy sanguine temperament which 
is so particularly calculated todo wellin this or, 
indeed, any situation.” 


Arthur Stanley soon became very happy at 
Rugby. His want of a friend was speedily 
supplied, and many of the friends of his whole 
after life dated from his early school-days, 
especially Charles Vaughan, afterward his 
intimate companion, eventually his brother-in- 
law. His rapid removal into the shell at 
Easter, and into the fifth form at Midsummer, 
brought him nearer to the head master, at 
the same time freeing him from the terrors of 
prepostors and fagging, and giving him en- 
trance to the library. . So he returned to 
Alderley in the summer holidays well and 
prosperous, speaking out, and fall of peace 
and happiness, ready to enjoy ‘‘striding 
about upon the lawn on stilts” with his 
brother and sisters. 

It was in November, 1838, that Arthur 
Stanley went to Oxford to try for the Balliol 
Scholarship, and gained the first scholarship 
against thirty competitors. The examination 
was one especially calculated to show the 


wide range of Arnold’s education. Stanley 


wrote from Oxford to his family: 


Friday, November 29, 734 p.mM.—I will: begin my 
letter in the mid+t of my agony of expectation 
and fear. I finished my examination to-day at 2 | 
o’clock. At to-night the decision takes place, so 
that my next % of an hou: will be dreadful. As! 
do not know how the other schools have done, my 
hope of auccess can depend upon nothing except 
that I think I have done pretty well, better, perhaps, 
from comparing notes, than the rest of the Rugby 
men. Oh, the joy if I do get it! and the disap- 
pointmentif Idonot. And from two of us trying 
at once, I fear the blow to the school would be 
dreadful if none of us get it. Wehad to work the 
second day as hard as on the first, ou the third and 
fourth not so hard, nor to-day—Horace to turn into 
verse, which was very good for me; a divinity and 


mathematical paper, in which I hope my copious- 


ness in the first made up for my scantiness in the 
second. Last night I dined at Magdalen, which is 
enough of itself to turn one’s head upside down, so 
very magnificent. I will goon now. We 
all assembled in the hall and had to wait an hour, 
the room getting fuller and fuller with Rugby Ox- 
onians crowding in to hear the result. Every 
time the door opened my heart jumped, but many 
times it was nothing. At last the Dean ap- 
peared in his white robes and moved up to 
the head of the table. He began a long pre- 
amble—that they were well satisfied with all, and 
that those who were disappointed were many in 
comparison with those who were successful, etc. 
All this time every one was listening with the most 
intense eagerness, and I almost bit my lips off till— 
—*The successful candidates are—Mr. Stanley 
gave a great jump, and there was a half shout 
amongst the Rugby men. The next was Lonsdale 
from Eton. The Dean then took me into the 
chapel, where the Master and all the Fellows were, 
and there I swore that I would not reveal the 
secrets, disobey the statutes, or dissipate the wealth 
of the college. I was then made to kneel on the 
eteps and admitted to the rank of Scholar and Ex- 
hibitioner of Balliol College, ‘ nomine Patris, Filii, 
et Spiritus.’ I then wrote my name, and it was 
finished. We start to-day in achaise and fowr for 
the glory of it. You may think of my joy. The 
honor of Rugby is saved, and I ama echolar of 
Balliol!” 


Dr. Arnold wrote to Mrs. Stanley.— 


** I do heartily congratulate you,and heartily thank 
Arthur forthe credit and rea! benefit he has conferred 
on us. There was a feeling abroad that we could not 
compete with Eton or the other great schools in the 
contest for university honors, and I think there 
was something of this even in the minds of my 
own pupils, however much they might value my 
instruction in other respects, and those who wish 
the school ill for my sake were ready to say that 
the boys were taught politics and not taught to be 
scholars. Already has the effect of Arthur’s suc- 
cess been felt here in the encouragement which it 
has given to others to work hard in the hope of 
treading in his steps,and in the corfidence it has 
given them in my system. And yet, to say the 
truth, though I do think that with God’s bless- 
ing I have been useful to your son, yet his success 
on this occasion is all his own, and a hundred 
times more gratifying than if it had been gained by 
my examining. For I have no doubt that he gained 
his scholarship chiefly by the talent and good sense 
of his compositions, which are, as you know, very 
remarkable.” 


H. JULIAN, 
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‘Breakfast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
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HINTS TO THE PHILANTHROPIC. 


A lady in Roxbury, having little money 
but much time, told beggars who came to her 
door that they must need more than she 
could. give, butif they would leave their 
names and addresses she would go to see 
them and make some arrangements for their 
relief. 
gle address, and finally no more beggars 
came, though her neighbors were still called 
upon. 

At a house where tramps often came for | 
breakfast or supper, it was decided that each 
should be required to do eome work—pulling 
up grass in the sidewalk, cutting grass, saw- 
ing wood, or doing any of the minor things 
that always need to be done about a smal! 
place. At once a change was perceptible, 
few tramps came, and of those who called 
there was seldom one unwilling to work for a 
meal. The unworthy knew the house and 
avoided it. 

In both of these cascs the beggars had not 
the false and frequent excuse that the socie- 
ties to whom they were sefit would not or 
could not aid them; and both prove what the 
societies have always claimed—that no beg- 
gar should be helped at the door even to food 
which he eats then and there. Gifts in that 
way help to create the class of persons who 
live upon the community. 

Mrs. Mumford of Philadelphia, in an excel- 
lent article on ‘‘ Cold Pieces” (a form of 


charity which argues much against our do- 


mestic economy), tells of a tramp who said: 
‘‘Why should I work? The women folks on 
my route takes good care of me. Some gives me 
my victuals, some gives me my clothes; the 
city furnishes free lodgings in winter and the 
country in summer; and why should [ run 
my constitution down with hard labor and 
get no thanks ?” 

A child’s plea for help touches most of us 
at once, and the clothes or the money are 
frecly given ; but ought we not to consider 
that the child learns faster than her elders, 
and that she is storing up for her maturity a 
lesson of dependence on strangers ? 

COMMITTEE ON BULLETINS FOR TIE 
ASSO@IATED CHARITIES. 


Dublisher’s Department. 


New YORK, OCTOBER 5, 1881. 


No article of house furnishing is more im- 
portant than the carpet. It may be at once 
a thing of beauty and a thing of use; attrac- 
tive because of artistic forms and combina- 
tions of colors, and at the same time suygges- 
tive of warmth and comfort. The Bigelow 
Carpet Compuny, represented by George H. 
Titus, 607-611 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, aims 
to secure both these essential qualities of 
utility and beauty. Itscarpets were awarded 
the gold medal at the Paris Exhibition in a 
competition which embraced the world, and 
this public indorsement of the quality and 
beauty of its products has been echoed by the 
private approval of a multitude of purchas- 

_ers. A specialty of this establishment is its 
Body Brussels Carpets, which it claims are of 
the very highest excellence in durability of 
coloring, quality of fabric and excellence of 
original design. Mr. Titus has a full line of 
goods, including all the novelties of the sea- 
son, ready to show his customers. His stock 
is specially rich in rugs, curtains and hang- 
ings of all kinds; every taste and purse can 
be met in this assortment, and those who are 
needing anything in this line cannot go amiss 
if they go to Mr. Titus. 


A Book or CHoIce CHOCOLATE RECEIPTS 
will be sent free, on receipt of a postal card 
giving your address, by Walter Baker & Co., 
Chocolate Manufacturers, of Dorchester, 
Mass., who have just entered on the second 
century of their business career. 


WE JOIN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION in recom- 
mending the use in every household of the Patent 
— umbler-Top Medicine Timekeeper. Invaluable in 

e sick room. Two or more, at the rate of 3 cents 
each, will be sent, ny RLM to any address upon 
recei pt of stamps, MOSES DAME CO 
Danbury, Conn.—[Co 
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A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, » containing 
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Always ready for use. Alu ry to persone 
their individuality in 


MABIE, TODD & BA®?D, 
180 Broadway York. 
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| 281 and 283 Broadway, 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 


Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 
‘Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 


Total Assets, Jan, l, 
1881, - - - - - $1,557,486 83 


All olioies of this Company are now issued under 
the New York Safety Fund Law. 
PETER NOTTMAN, President. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance OCo., 
45 William St. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
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DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
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MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
FIELD GLASSES. 
MAGIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


Part 1. Mathematical Instruments........ 152 Payer. 
Part 2. Optical Instruments............... 183 ‘ 
Part-3. Magic Lanterns... ccc 
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Writing, Machine} 


The only writing machine of merit 
ever put upon the market, 

It has passed successfully all trials, 
and its great popularity is constantly 
increasing. 

For business correspondence; for writing 
of sermons, lectures, addresses, lawyers’ argu- 
ments, briefs, etc., it is of the greatest value. 
Send for circulars with names and testi- 
monials of recent patrons. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices: Branch Offices: 
124 8. 7th St. Philadelphia. 
New York. 38 Madison St., Chicago. | 


Heat your house such win- 
ters as the past one was) by usi 


BOYNTON’S 
GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


Thousands have had constant and severe use 
duri ng the past 22 years, and are in good 
condition to- day, without or expense. 
Cheapest ave more power, 
xreater durab lity, and an are fit with more m 
ern improvements for saving fuel and labor 

any furnace made. Producing large volume 

of pure warm air perfectly free from gases. Im- 

mensely popular aod universally successful. 
Send for Circulars. 


anaes BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
Water Street, New York. 
84 Lake Chicago. 


BEST & CO. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY to the furnish- 
ing of CLOTHING for CHILDREN, affords 
extraordinary facilities for procuring Com- 
plete outfits for INFANTS, AND BOYS AND 
GIRLS up to sixteen years of Age, of the 
Highest Standard for Quality of Work, Style, 
Fit, ete., at very low prices. 


Mail orders solicited. Catalogues free. 


315 SIXTH AV. bets 19th & 20th Sts. 


NEW YORK. 


WALKER’S 


Pocket 
i Are compact, accurate and beau- 

tiful Instruments, with which 
any person of common intelli- 
= geuce can take perfect photo- 


graphs. 
= poismous 
= Sample and 
logue 10 cts. 
Roehester, N.¥. Lock- 


Sold 
Cologne 
All Farmers, Mothers, business Men, Mechanics,¢ 


% who are tured out by work or worry, and all who 
»are miscrable with Dys Rheumatism, Neural-‘ 
or Bowel, Kidney or Complaints, 
invigorated and cured bv using 


PARKER S GINGERTONIC 


>If youare wasting away with Constimption, 

Dissipation or any weakness, you will find Parker's 
Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizer and 
Best Health &Strength Restorer you Can Use,< 
Fand far epee to Ditters and other Tonics, as it} 
Pbuilds up the system, but never intoxicates. 


rand $1 sizes. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N. 
PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
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Color. 
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t achines on trial de- 
JOHN BARNE: itocks 


Il. No. 1998 Main st. 


CENTS to JAN.1, 
THE CHICAGO 
WEEK LY NEWS 
t postpaid 
date thd an. Ist 
next, for 10c. ‘This 
trialsu — 
enable ers to be- 
ith 
ports, six 
stories {n every issue. 
A favorite family pa- 
per. Send 10c.(«il- 
ver) at once and xt 
it until Jan. 1, 1 
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5c. a year. Adaress 
Chicago Weekly News 
Chicago, Illinois 


LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘* Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back preasure—self- 


Dr. OC. AUG. GREGORY, 


FREE EMORY'S CURE. 
Sugar-Coated Pills. 


u 


adjusting 
inward and upward pressure. P:smphlets free. Ad- 
% West Tgirty-fifth Street. 


and and all Ma- 


a Folgous of any Kind. 114 Nassau 8t., N.Y. City 


GARFIELD. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TED FOR LIF 
THE EST. 
vu pages. Tliustrated. Outtit cents. Terms to 


Agents the best given by any publishers. send for 
circular, or order outfit at once and save time. Every 


day's delay of $8 or $10. Address 


IEGLER & CO., Philada., Pa. 
W. ANTED AGENTS for the authentic ana coms. 
ete Life of JAS. A. GARFIELD, from child- 


1 ene to burial, by Col. KR. H. Conwell, with introduc- 
| tion by His Exec’y John D. Long, Gov. of Mass. The 


work is first-class, and tine’y illustrated. Everybody 
will want this book. Add. B. B. Kuseell, Boston, ‘Mass. 


$7; DAY aid male end female agents to ‘sell 
1 urkish Kkug patterns. Address with stamp, 
Frost & Co., Biddeford, Maine. 


Agents Wanted for Life of Presi- 
deut Garfield. A complete, faith- 
ful histury from gTave, 


by eminent r, Col. Cc nwell. 
ready for delivery. 
Endorsed edition. 


w ANTED AGENTS. Send cts. stam 
—_ of elegant Steel Portraits. Plate paper lox 


r f inch 
Pontpaid Bus terms. GARFIELD and WIFE 


Retail 25 cts. ench. Genuine Steel ot oh 
F.L. HORTON & Co., Indianapolis, In 


WANTED for the Life 
AGENTS Public Services and AS- 
SASSINATION of our MARTYRED PRESIDENT 


GARFIELD. 


By Rev. Dr. Draper, of New York. This with our 
manual of American Progress. Six books in one. 
An A No. 1 Work for Home Library or Counting - 
House. E. B. TREAT; 

T5T Broadway. New York. 


5,000 Agents Wanted for Life .£ 


It contains the full history of his noble and eventfal lita 
and dasturdly assassination. Millions of peor “2 
waiting forthis book. The best chance of your lite 
make money. Beware of Imitationa. 
This is the only authentic and fully illustrated lite of 
our martyred President. Send for ctrcuhand extra 
terms to Agen 

Address Pus.isaine Co , Philadelphia, Pa 


“WESTERN EM RE. 


20 months in preparation b 

eexpressiy, showimg every Railroad and 
-very_important Town. 1813 
arge Pages. Retails $8.75 and $5.00. Tells ali oak 
Mining, Farming, Homestead, Railroad and © Lends; 
'ransportation ices; Social, Educational na Religious 
Jondition; N ationalities represented: Climate, Soils. 
incts, Herds; 
tile and Br nsiness; Statistics: Areas; 
Rainfalls; ri 


Make quick sales and the best 
profits on our New Book, Gold- 
en Thoughts on Mother, Home 
of the Bible 81. 
led on of tof price. E. B. TREAT 
757 Broadway, 
A& TS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
43 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


$5 10 $20 
| Quickly and 
ASTH Mi A Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’ sAsthmaRemedy} Cl RED 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure 
Asthm 


a and Dyspepsi 

and all their attendant ee It does not merely 
— temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 

rs. B. F. , of Belmore, O., says of it: “J am 
pom at the speedy effects of your remedy. It = 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened m 
cough and made ex. easy. I now sleep ‘all 
night without coug ’ If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials 


Broadway. New York. 


Me 


avoid all the labor an 
injury of drving her 
Sewing Machine. Over 
5.000 «f these Backus 
Water noiseless 
and orn: mental, 
cd to all Sewipg Ma. 
chines, are now giving 
riect satigaction. 
wo sizes are made 
Household Sewing Ma 


ry. 
Send for Cireular to 


RACRT'S WATEP WOTOR CO. I 


or ER WAST E 


a farm when 
e | our O 


ARM a d HOME 


Fin B ry almost at your door. 
00,00 Fine ‘st Farndng Lands in 
the World. Easv payments. 

Al CRE 


1 eres F 
BARNES, Lansing: Miche" 
Dr. Peck’s Ear Drums 
Y RESTORE THE HEARING 
nd perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
\lways in position, but invisible to 
All —— and even whispers beard 


inctly. We refer to those using Send for 
ptive circular with testimorials. Address, 


HP. E. PECK & CO.. 858 Broadway, New York, 


re | ; 
| or- 
| other book ten to one. Agents never made money so 
4 fast. The book sells itself. Experience not neces- 
; sary. Failure unknown. All make immense profits. 
.. | Private terms free. Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 
T 
4 
| \ CEE WSS 
| | 
the most unqualified endorsements. Substan- 
‘de measure, * Address BRADLEY, & Co., 
as 
| 
| 
) 
| 
Toe 
> 
al 
cs 
id \ 
9 'FOR BUSINESS AND PROFES-| | 
9 | SIONAL MEN. | 
ve 
18 
or 
| ady 
| 
| BAR N Ss f by this simple water- 
| Patent Foot and Steam Power | \} 
Lathes for Wood or Metal, Cir- iO U) 4 
pw 7 cular Saws, Scroll Saws, Form- 
| 
COL? 
PENs 
| 
| 


